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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 



ARCHAEOLOGISCH-EPIGRAPHISCHE MITTHEILUNGEN AUS OES- 
TERREICH-UNGARN. Vol. X. 1886.— Th. Mommsen, On Domasgewski's 
Essay on the Roman Standards. The standard is regarded as the sign of 
a separate command ; hence the eagle of the legion is not a mere symbol, 
but shows that a commander is present, and indicates his position. The 
five standards which Plinius (x. 4. 16) describes, would be out of place in 
the legion as described by Polybios ; but they were probably disregarded 
even before they were done away with A. u. c. 650. The position of the 
signum was probably behind the maniple to which it belonged, though, 
when the troops were on the march, the signum was probably in the van. 
Although legionary cohorts were not a regular institution until some time 
during the seventh century of the city, they seem to have employed in 
special cases before that time. They consisted of heavy-armed and light- 
armed soldiers combined, and closely resembled the auxiliary cohorts. The 
composition of the cohort was the same as that of the legion, the only dif- 
ference being in the number of men. — A. Domaszewski, A. Hauser, R. 
Schneider, Excavations in Carnuntum 1885. The ruins of Camuntum 
lie at the eastern extremity of the basin of Vienna. Originally a Roman 
camp, the place became more and more important, until Hadrian gave it 
a municipal corporation with the name of munieipium Aelium. In 375 
A. d. the place had, however, so far fallen away as to be called by Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus desertum et squalens. The fifteenth and fourteenth le- 
gions were stationed there, the fifteenth before Hadrian's time, the four- 
teenth from that time on. The excavations of 1885 are the work of an 
association formed for the purpose in 1884. Before that time the excava- 
tions upon this site had been more or less desultory. Twenty-six inscrip- 
tions, most of which are fragmentary, are here published. Most of them 
are gravestones, and afford little information, though some light is thrown 
upon the order of promotion in the Roman service. The forum has been 
laid bare, and found to be an open space 41.85 m. in length by 37.85 m 
in breadth, surrounded by a wall, and apparently by a colonnade. The 
space was paved with stone, and had gutters to carry off the rain-water. 
A plan of the forum is given (pis. n, in). A number of foundations of 
buildings were discovered to the south of the forum, but for what purpose 
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they were intended is not clear. About 600 m. to the S. W. from the camp 
the foundations of a tower were found. These are interesting because they 
are the first example of concrete casting at Carnuntum. The foundations 
are not built of blocks of stone or brick, but of concrete cast between sup- 
porting walls of wood. A plan is given (pi. iv). About 350 m. to the 
S. W. of the camp was discovered an extensive cemetery with numerous 
sarcophagi, reliefs, etc. (over 400 articles of various kinds). A plan is 
given (pi. v). Five reliefs are described. No. 1 represents a man and a 
boy ; a third figure, doubtless that of a woman, is broken ofi". These were 
not entire figures, but busts in relief. No. 2 represents Ikaros as a nude, 
winged corpse (cut in the text). No. 3 represents the genius loci with 
chiton, chlamys, and cornucopia. The head, legs, and part of the arms 
are wanting (cut in the text). A second similar figure is mentioned. Here 
the head surmounted by a modius is preserved. No. 4 is very fragmentary : 
it represents apparently a Nereid riding upon a lion-headed sea-monster 
(cut in the text). The torso of a draped female figure, probably a dancer, is 
described. It is of marble, 0.2 m. in height, and of good execution. Many 
small articles of various kinds were found. Cuts are given of a small terra- 
cotta plaque with a figure of Victoria (of which only the upper part is pre- 
served) and of four fibulae. PL 1. 1 represents a fragment of a gold ornament 
with the inscription felicestvn. PL i. 2 represents a fragment of a bronze 
tripod : the legs are adorned with panther-heads, and probably ended in 
claws. — Th. Gomperz, On Attic Sepulchral Epigrams. The epigram pub- 
lished by Kohler (Mittli. Athen. x. 405) is compared with Kaibel No. 44, 
4. Kaibel No. 68 is completed as follows : "OXftton, ebyrjpaw avn[auv zaXdv 

euz£Xvov iadlov, \ TU/i/3o? o<5' tbddv[a.rov xpbtzrsi ^Aptarojitov. — C. JlRECEK, 

Archaeological Fragments from Bulgaria, i. Dacia mediterranea. The chief 
towns of this province were Serdica (Sofia), Pautalia (Kiistendil),GER- 
mania (Banja), Naissus (Nis) and Remesiana (Bela Palanka). The 
country, especially the towns, is here described. Six fragmentary inscrip- 
tions from Sofia, three Greek and three Latin, are published, followed by 
three in Greek and one in Latin from the neighborhood of Sofia. Twelve 
inscriptions came from Kiistendil and its neighborhood, while Banja and 
the village of Ryla furnish one each. n. Ancient Mines. The mines of 
these regions were famous in ancient times. The mineral wealth of Pau- 
talia is also known to us from the coins struck there. Gold was formerly, 
as now, found in the streams, while several silver-mines existed in the neigh- 
borhood of Pautalia. The situation of these ancient mines is described, as 
is also that of lead, copper, and silver mines near Kratovo and Bosilov 
grad. Iron mines are numerous and wide-spread in various parts of these 
regions, hi. Roman Roads. The road from Sirnium over Serdica, Philip- 
popolis and Adrianapolis to Byzantium is described with its branches. The 
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site of Bessapara is determined. Ten inscriptions, more or less fragmen- 
tary, are published. PL vi is a map of the region about Sofia and Kiis- 
tendil. — G. Schon, E. Weisshaupl, Monuments from Brigetio. Twenty 
inscriptions are published, of which four are from mile-stones, and three 
from sarcophagi. One sarcophagus is adorned with reliefs representing 
(1) Orestes, Pylades and Iphigeneia, and (2) Apollon and Marsyas. The 
torso of a seated figure of Zeus, and a seated statue of Athena, of which 
the head, right arm and left hand are wanting, are described, as are also 
four stelai with reliefs. — J. Durr, On the Inscription from Samothrake 
Ephem. epigr. iv, p. 53. O. Hirschfeld's reading of the first line of this in- 
scription (Areh.-epigr. Mitth. aus Oest. v. 224 £), and his supposition that 
it is connected with a visit of Hadrian to Samothrake, are supported. — A. 
Ritter v. Premerstein, Roman Votive Stone from Unter-Haidin near 
Pettau. A votive inscription to Volcanus Augustus is published and dis- 
cussed. It was dedicated by a vieus of Poetovio. — H. Rollett, The An- 
cient Inscribed Gems of my Collection. Forty-three gems are described, 
and the inscriptions upon them are published. — C. Jirecek, Archaeological 
Fragments from Bulgaria, iv. The Pontus-region and the Eastern Haemus. 
This region is described with special reference to ancient geography. Not 
far from the town of Jambol lay the ancient Kabyle (later Diospolis), but 
its exact site is undetermined. Two Greek inscriptions from Jambol are 
published, beside four others from neighboring places. Six inscriptions 
from Apollonia (Sozopolis of the Middle Ages) are also given. The baths 
of Anchialos {Aquae calidae, depjxoTzu'ws, dip/xrj in the Middle Ages) are 
described, and a sepulchral inscription in Latin is published. Four inscrip- 
tions from Anchialos and two from Mesembria are published. Varna, the 
ancient Odessos, furnishes six inscriptions, Balcik (Carbona of the Middle 
Ages, probably the ancient Dionysopolis) and its neighborhood six, while 
two more come from points slightly further along the coast to the North. 
The inland town of Sumen furnishes a somewhat fragmentary inscription 
of, apparently, the third century b. c. written in a Doric dialect. The 
inscription records an honorary decree of the inhabitants of Kallatis. Stra- 
tegoi and Probouloi are mentioned as magistrates. The neighborhood of 
Preslav is described, and a Latin inscription from Silistria and one from 
Eeselec, between Vraca and Pleven are published. Most of the inscrip- 
tions are fragmentary sepulchral or votive. Three inscriptions are added 
in the appendix. Throughout this article much attention is paid to relies 
of the Middle Ages. PL vn is a map of the region descrihed. — F. Stud- 
NICZKA, From Servia. The writer describes a number of monuments seen 
by him during a journey often days from Belgrad to Sabac on the Save. 
The most remarkable are two colossal reclining statues of Apollo and Min- 
erva in Kragujevac. The Minerva has lost her head, left hand, and right 
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forearm. The Apollo is better preserved. Both figures are draped, and 
Minerva wears a breastplate with scales. Sketches of seven reliefs are given. 
One represents a gorgoneion, the rest are gravestones. Several of these 
have the so-called feast of the dead in combination with other figures, 
including a man on horseback. — E. Loewy, Inscriptions from Rhodos. 
Thirty-three inscriptions are published. Of these, twenty-two are from 
Rhodos, three from Lardos, two from Lindos, three from Marino, and 
three from Massari. Most of them are sepulchral inscriptions; five, or pos- 
sibly six, are fragments of honorary decrees ; one (No. 23) mentions the 
college of Meniastai. — K. Masner, Relief upon a mirror from Caere (pi. 
Vin). A relief in the Austrian Museum for Art and Industry is published. 
Dionysos is seated upon a chair and holds his thyrsos in his left hand. 
Opposite him stands a half-draped female figure toward whom a child is 
stretching out his hands as if to go to her from Dionysos. The relief was 
much injured and has been restored. — E. Bormann, The Tribus Pollia. 
Those Roman legionaries who were not already Roman citizens were en- 
rolled in the tribe Pollia when they enlisted. The towns of Northern 
Italy toward the Gallic frontier were also allotted for the most part to the 
same tribe when they acquired the citizenship. This is explained by the 
connection of the name Pollia with the verb pollere, since this name was 
of good omen for warriors. An inscription from Capena is published which 
was placed by a freedman upon the grave of his former master who had 
been himself a freedman. The tribe of each is mentioned. — Th. Gom- 
perz, The recently discovered grave-inscriptions of the Jewish Catacombs near 
the Via Appia. The form xctouvts is explained as equivalent to xonwvzai. 
One of these inscriptions {Mitth. d. Inst. Rom. i, p. 56) is restored. — K. 
Baron Hauser, Inscriptions from Carinthia. Four fragmentary Latin 
inscriptions are published. — A. Ritter v. Premerstein, Newly-discovered 
Roman Inscriptions from Poetovio. Two fragments of inscriptions are pub- 
lished. One is a dedication to Mithras, the other mentions the thirteenth 
legion. — A. v. Domaszewski, Greek Inscriptions from Moesia and Thrake. 
Eleven dedicatory inscriptions are published from copies and squeezes 
made by the writer during a journey in Servia and Bulgaria. — A. v. Domas- 
zewski, On Creek Inscriptions. Remarks upon C. I. A., n, 476 and Bull, 
de Corr. Hellen., x, p. 112. haeold n. fowler. 

BULLETIN DE CORRESPONDANCE HELLENIQUE. Athens and Pavis. 
Vol. X. 1886. No. 6. December. — T. Homolle, Inventories of the JJe- 
lian temples in b. a 364 (pp- 461-75). An inscription, in cursive tran- 
scription, found near the temple of Apollon at Delos : it is dated b. c. 364 

(=7rt Titioxpdrous apy_ovro<s 'AOrji/Tjtn, iv AyjXiuc Ss j/en'ajvoy), and consists of 

147 lines, the first 60 of which are quite new, while the others are found 
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on inscriptions from Athens (C.I. A. 11. 813 B, 817 B, 820). It is an in- 
ventory of the sacred objects in the Delian temples (the Artemision, the 
temple of the Athenians, and the temple of the Delians), indicating also the 
acquisitions of a given year, with information as to where they were kept ; 
it also throws much light on the administration of the Delian temples in the 
iv century. These treasures are in the custody of apfixmoves, delegates 
from Athens and from Delos, annually chosen, at least three from each 
city ; each of the two groups has a secretary. The objects under their 
charge, which are of a great variety — votive offerings from various persons 
from differents parts of the Hellenic world, in gold, silver, bronze, pottery, 
etc., such as phialai, kylikes, kraters, rings, seals, wreaths of myrtle and 
laurel in gold, statuettes, strigils, baskets, incense-holders, etc., etc. — are 
reviewed in detail, counted and weighed, with notes of defects, by both the 
retiring and the incoming officials, in the presence of the senate of Delos, 
and of the leponoiol (earlier called vewxopuC) ; the catalogues are duly en- 
graved on stelai and deposited in duplicate both at Athens and at Delos. 
The rules followed in this procedure are given C. I. A., 1. 32. — E. Pottier 
and S. Reinach, Excavations in the nekropolis of Myrina : inscriptions on 
terracotta figurines (pp. 475-85). To the 169 inscriptions discussed in vol. 
vn, pp. 204-30, are here added 45 obtained in more recent excavations, 
chiefly by the late M. Veyries in 1882. These comprise signatures of ko- 
roplasts (Hermokrates, Hieron, Pythodoros, Diphilos), and a series of curi- 
ous inscriptions on wings (eV'i/?"?, <plpwv, xiOapi?, dv/uarpov, AI0IOYY), 
probably intended — from some fancied resemblance — as a reminder, to the 
koroplast, of the figure to which the wing in question should be attached, 
the different parts of the figures having been moulded separately. A list 
follows of 25 inscriptions on terracotta figurines, found mostly at Myrina 
since 1882, and elsewhere published. — G. Cousin and G. Deschamps, In- 
scriptions from Mughla in Karia : the xoivov Tap/itav&v (pp. 485-91). Four 
inscriptions are published, identifying Mughla and the unknown localities 
"AproupjSa and llapd^Xeia, as part of the site of the xoivdv Tapiuavwv. — S. 
Reinach, Two terracottas from Kyme (pp. 492-500 ; pi. xin). In 1881, M. 
Reinach conducted excavations in the nekropolis of Kyme, near Myrina. 
In 1874 excavations had been made there, and statuettes mostly hieratic 
with coiffures and high areydvat, and comic masks had been found, but not 
figures of male and female dancers. Many articles purporting to come 
from Kyme are frauds (of. Journal, i, pp. 429-32). M. Reinach opened 
150 graves, the contents of which were mostly confiscated by the Turkish 
officials and sent to Constantinople. Two small heads were saved and are 
now in the Louvre. The first was found in a vase of the Samian style, 
which was in a larger jar with ashes : it is a tragic mask with high oyxi><s, 
with rich coloring (face brownish-yellow, red lips, blue eyes, reddish-brown 
14 
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beard). Work so artistic is unique among terracottas from Kyme. The 
second head is that of Herakles, and was found in a most remarkable tomb, 
which contained 105 common vases, 147 pieces of glass paste, strigils, many- 
fine vases, lamps, finger-rings, keys, a mirror, a large figurine, etc. This 
head is hollow, and has an opening at the back with a stopper, on which is 
a miniature head in relief: within were found two terracotta knuckle-bones. 
The type of head is Lysippeian, so frequently found in terracottas from 
Myrina, Smyrna, and Tarsos. Though this contrivance is unique in a 
terracotta head, it has its analogues in several vases made in the shape of 
heads. Something of the kind is referred to in Plato, Symp. 215 A. — G. 
Radet and P. Paris, Inscriptions from Pisidia, Lykaonia, and Isauria 
(pp. 500-514 ; to be continued). These 36 inscriptions are of late-Roman 
or Byzantine times, and are frequently of barbarous orthography, i. Pi- 
sidia, Nos. 1-3. No. 1, which contains the new word dpyuexTixrv^, iden- 
tifies, with the site of Kiesm6, the ancient town Sillyos. No. 3 is in honor 
of Septimius Severus. n. Lykaonia, Nos. 4-86. These are mostly fune- 
rary, and of late date. The Lykaonian proper names are very un-Greek : 
e. g. the new names, Doudas, Douda, Kakkis ; also Sousos, Tattas, Pappas. 
No. 6 (Ikonion) imprecates the wrath of Men upon the violator of the stele. 
No. 26, in Latin, in honor of the Emperor Gordian III, seems to indicate 
the existence of a Roman colony at Zosta (Lystra ?). Several Christian 
inscriptions, though barbarous in style and orthography, are interesting. 
No. 18 (near the highway, a league from Zosta) No[(i\jvo<s xat Obalipuxs 
ixua,arjaay IlabXov rov /xdprupa //.(v^'/iij?) %(dpiv). — Aa. Em. Kontoaesjn, Mis- 
cellanies (pp. 514-21). Twenty-two inscriptions (edited in modern Greek) 
mostly of Roman times, dedicatory, honorary, etc., from Klaros, Tral- 
leis, Nea Phokaia, Nysa, and Thyateira. No. 3 (Tralleis) is a fragment 
of a letter from a king of Syria to the inhabitants of the city. No. 1 is in 
elegiac verse, in honor of the learned and accomplished Gorgos, buried in 
Attika (KezpoTus £v x6Xitoi<s xpbitrsi xovi<s). 

Vol. XI. 1887. Nos. 1-2. Jan.-Feb. — M.HoLLEAUX,JEfead of a woman 
found in the ruins of the sanctuary of Apollon Ptoos (pp. 1-5, pi. vn). In 
May, 1886, the author found, in the enclosure of the temple of Apollon 
Ptoos at Perdikovrysi, a marble head of a woman which strikingly resem- 
bles those of the statues found in Feb. 1886 on the Athenian akropolis : 
these, with this fragment and with other figures found at Delos and at 
Eleusis QE<p. 'Apy., 1883, pi. v, 2), form a distinct series in the history of 
archaic Greek sculpture. This head is surrounded with a high oreydvr), 
painted with the meander-fret : it has earrings in the form of large rosettes 
(seven petals) painted in white : the coiffure is elaborate : the front of the 
face is surmounted by a row of small awkward ringlets, while masses of 
hair rudely divided fall down the back : the face is large and full ; the 
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brow slightly retreating ; eyes, almond shaped, obliquely set ; lips full and 
raised at the corners with a smile. The work shows careful and conven- 
tional treatment, but no artistic genius. The presence of a statue of a 
woman in a precinct of Apollon is surprising. The author suggests that 
the figure was an ex-voto offered to Athena, who, as Athena Pronaia, from 
the evidence of several remains (pottery and bronzes, inscribed 'Ad-qvaiat 
Ilpovaiac) discovered here, may have had a sanctuary in front of that of 
Apollon (as at Delphi). The author does not venture to determine whether 
this statue is that of a priestess or of the goddess herself. — C. Diehl and 
G. Cousin, Inscriptions from Lagina (pp. 5-39 ; to be continued). The 
famous temple of Hekate at Lagina in Karia has already furnished many 
important inscriptions (Newton, Hauvette-Besnault, and Dubois). The 
author here publishes 45 inscriptions, 40 of which were discovered by Benn- 
dorf. i. Lists of 165 priests and priestesses of Hekate (b. c. 100-a. d. 300) : 
the office was held for one year, and often went in families, several mem- 
bers of which had sacred functions at the same time. n. Inscriptions re- 
lating to the cult of Hekate. The goddess had her mysteries and festivals : 
the most important festival occurred every four years (jtevraszTjpi's). At 
this festival the chief-priest had to see that sacrifices were duly offered, and 
hymns sung in honor of the goddess ; that races, gymnastic and dramatic 
exhibitions took place ; he had to give banquets, to distribute oil, wine 
and wheat, also money among his servants. Many strangers attended the 
festival ; largesses were made, and the city of Stratonikeia received especial 
favors. — P. Paris, Excavations at Elateia: the temple of Athena Kranaia 
(pp. 39-63 ; pis. i, n, vi). This temple, of which Paus. alone of the an- 
cients speaks, was about 20 stadia from Elateia upon a height difficult of 
access. Dodwell visited it early in the century, and found it in a much 
better state of preservation than at present. The article fully discusses 
many important points. The temple had long since been largely over- 
thrown, and its site was covered by later structures : its main axis lay N. 
and S. : it was 18.80 met. long ; columns, .75 met. in diam., with 20 flutings, 
in poros stone : fragments of capitals show abaci of different height. Tem- 
ple was normal Doric, hexastyle; hence with 13 columns on sides: in 
dimensions it closely resembles the so-called Theseion at Athens. The 
external decoration was elaborate, as may be inferred from fragments of 
terracotta gargoyles (lion-heads) much resembling some found at Olympia, 
antefixae with delicate anthemion-ornamentation, some of which seems to 
be suggested by a local flower (wild heliotrope) : color was used on the 
antefixae, red ground and white relief; black, red, and yellow egg-and-dart 
moulding ; astragal in cornice above painted lotus-flowers and anthemia 
alternating. No trace is left of portico and houses of priests mentioned 
by Paus. A single inscription of the Empire, referring to this arod, was 
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found. — G. Radet and P. Paris, Inscriptions from Pisidia, LyJcaonia, and 
Isauria (pp. 63-70 ; contin. from vol. x, p. 514). Fifteen insc. from Isau- 
ria (Apa, Tachtali, Kinik, Isaura), of the Empire, honorary, dedicatory 
and political : some of them are metrical. No. 51, the single word &px<-- 
itpuTaveuaavro? proves the existence at Isaura of a college of prytawes. — 
2. K. IIanteaiahs, Inscriptions from the island of Kos (pp. 71-79). I. 
Two insc. conferring proxenia ; one, on Protomachos. n. Site of the gym- 
nasium for youths and epheboi ; in honor of a generous gymnasiarch. in. 
Site of the Theatre ; honorary decree, in elegiac verse, iv. Long decree 
of the people of Iasos, conferring golden crown and other honors on Teleu- 
tias. v. Three silver coins of Kos. — P. Foucart, Explorations in the plain 
of the Hermos, by M. Aristote Fontrier (pp. 79-107 ; pi. xiv, map). These 
explorations were confined to that portion of the valley of the Hermos 
lying in the triangle formed by the cities of Sardeis, Magnesia, and Thy- 
ateira, with the adjacent parts. The inscriptions discovered throw much 
light on the Persian and on the Macedonian occupation and rule, and fix 
definitely the sites of several cities injured by the earthquake of 17 a. d. 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 47) : they range in date from Eumenes II (b. c. 160) to the 
v century a. d., and include a copy of a letter from one of the Seleukidai 
confirming to a town near Magnesia the right of asylum enjoyed by its 
ancient temple of Persian Artemis ; details of the cult of Persian Artemis 
at Hierocaesarea (priest called Avijp pdytxs) ; references to cult of Tyrim- 
nas (at Thyateira) ; numerous honorary inscriptions (to Tiberius, to Clau- 
dius, to Caracalla, in whose honor a colossal statue had been erected, etc.) ; 
the name of a new proconsul is furnished, Asinius Sabinianus; list of 
epheboi (circa 150 b. c.) grouped in two classes, <5tere?? and ipirswi. No. 
23, from Thyateira, attests the industrial activity of that city : in it the 
dyers (/Ja^et?) honor a benefactor. Besides the corporation of dyers at 
Thyateira, were already known those of the xepapets, aproxoirot, (3up<reis, 
Xmnopyoi, %aAxs~cs "(aXxoTUTtui, and axuToropoc. The latest insc. is the epi- 
taph, on a red marble sarcophagus, of Makedonikos, l-Kiaxoxos .... xaOo- 
forS/s ixxAyatas, perhaps the patriarch of that name (a. d. 495-511). — G. 
Radet, Letters of the Emperor Hadrian to the city of Stratonikeia-Hadrian- 
opolis (pp. 108-28). Three letters, copied on a single block of marble, 
each not less than fifteen lines long, addressed by Hadrian to the archons, 
senate, and people of this town, and dated exactly (= Feb. 11, and March 
1, A. D. 127). A list of other letters of Hadrian is also given. The town 
of Stratonikeia-Hadrianopolis lies in the valley of the Kaikos, and the 
author places it at Djeneviz-Kalch near Yamourli : it had early existed 
as Stratonikeia, but was refounded by Hadrian. The letters furnish us 
some information about embassies, choice of ambassadors, expenses, audi- 
ence before the emperor, forms of imperial correspondence, etc. ; also a new 
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name as proconsul of Asia, that of Stertinius Quartinus (or Quartus) ; 
and, as procurator, that of Pompeius Severus. Appendix. Five short and 
unimportant dedicatory and funerary inscriptions from Yamourli and 
Seledik. — P. Foucart, The fortifications of the Peiraieus in 394-393 b. c. 
(pp. 129-44). Two important inscriptions, discovered on the site of the 
ancient fortress Eetioneia at the Peiraieus, are here given in facsimile, 
and are fully discussed. In cursive they are '.fori Auxpdvzo apyov\ro($) , 
Ixtpixpoptmvo? I /xrjvuf i{$) to. xar 7J\/±tpav k'pya Zeuy\sGi to? Ai'#<(? ayoat | ptaOo?: 
(symbols for 160 drachmae), aidrjpiwv pt\<j06? : (symbols for 53 drachmae). 
In the archonship of Diophantos [b. c. 395/4], in the month of Skirophorion, 
for the jobs by the day: hire of the teams bringing the stone, 160 drachmae; 
hire of the iron instruments, 53 drachmae (Note: o = «o, e=et, and yjpi- 
pa-'s). The second inscription reads : '.for' EujioXido ap%ovTo\(<i) dxd to o-ypio 
dp%dpevov p£%pt to ptTmno twv ttuXwv tUv xard to 'A<ppodiuun im de£td isiovTi : 
(symbols for 790 feet) pia^u>(Tij?) ArjpotrOivys Boicotio^') a(u)Tijc Ttpotraywyr/t 

Ttb'j Xtiiiov. In the archonship of Euboulides [b. c. 394/3] : beginning at the 
standard (?) , when one goes forth to the right, to the front of the gates of the Aph- 
rodision, 790 feet; contractor, Demosthenes the Boiotian, together with the sup- 
ply of the stone. These two inscriptions establish several important facts. 
According to Xenophon {Hell. iv. 8) and Diodoros (xiv. 85), the Long 
Walls were rebuilt by Konon in the spring of 393 B. c. We here learn 
that important steps had been taken in this work fully two years before, 
and that, one year before, the matter had been put directly into the hands of 
a Boiotian contractor, instead of the usually chosen officials, the tsi/o-W. 
These inscriptions were cut, before the walls were completed, upon the lower 
courses of an earlier wall. The features of this earlier wall — which is thus 
given a date ante quern and therefore can be no other than Themistokles's wall 
— are traced in detail. The quarter Aphrodision adjoined the Eetioneia, 
■while the temple so-called erected by Themistokles (schol. to Hermogenes, 
Rhet. graeei (Walz), v, p. 533) was actually within the enclosure of the 
Eetioneia ; and the Aphrodision of Konon (Paus. i. i. 3) lay nearer the 
sea, between the IhvTs (ttoou and the A'dv0apo$. This important article is 
illustrated by two plans. Appendix. P. F[oucart], a short inscription 
found on the Akropolis in 1886, containing the beginning of a decree passed 
by the senate and people of Eretria and of Athens, in the archonship of 
Euboulides. 

No. 3. March. — C. Diehl and G. Cousin, Inscriptions from Lagina (pp. 
145-68 ; contin. from p. 39). Twenty-six inscriptions, mostly communi- 
cated by Benndorf, relating to the cult of Hekate. The sanctuary flour- 
ished under Roman rule : Sulla recognized its rights of asylum, Tiberius 
and Augustus confirmed them . The sanctuary comprised the temple proper, 
the sacred domain (lepd %wpa), and a large precinct (xeptKohov), in which 
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dwelt the servants of the goddess, forming a distinct community. One in- 
scription refers to restorations made after a great calamity, probably the 
invasion of the Parthians. — B. Latyschew, Inscription from the Cher- 
sonesos (pp. 163-68). This inscription, probably on the base of a statue, 
■was lately found in the Crimean Chersonesos : it reads : Zizrov 'Oxrdoutov 

<PpdvT[w~^ia, TZf>£nft£o\TTjV xau avT!<r[V] J odTi2;'o[V] Amoxpdropos Aop.[s~\\rta)/OD 
Kaiirapos Osoo IsftaiTTno rsp;Jiavt\xod 6 Sa;j.o$. It shows that Fronto 

was governor of lower Moesia, as well as praefectus classis. — G. Eadet, 
Notes on ancient geography : Attaleia in Lydia (pp. 168-75). There were 
two cities in Asia Minor named Attaleia : the one (modern Adalia) near 
the borders of Pamphylia. The site of the other city has been problemati- 
cal until recently. The town is not mentioned by any historian, but is found 
on Peutinger's map (confused with Attea), in Pliny, and in Steph. Byz., by 
•whom it is vaguely placed as either in Aiolis, in Mysia, or in Lydia. The 
author would place the city at Yenidje-keui, a town about three leagues 
N. N. E. from Ak-Hissar (ancient Thyateira), which from its nearness to 
the confines of Aiolis, Mysia, and Lydia might be placed in either district 
by an inaccurate writer. Appendix : Akrassos. This town, mentioned in 
an insc. here published, is shown to have lain in the upper valley of the 
Kaikos, near Attaleia. It is not to be confounded with Nakrasa (L. Schmidt 
in Smith's Diet, of Geogr. ; Pape). — M. Holleaux, Excavations at the tem- 
ple of Apollon Ptoos: fragments of archaic statues (pp. 178-200; pi. vm). 
The fragments here published are in very imperfect condition, but are thor- 
oughly characteristic. They all belong to the "Apollon " statues of the ear- 
liest style, representing a naked beardless youth, standing erect, arms along 
the sides, left leg slightly in advance, feet flat on the ground, hair long, fall- 
ing heavily on neck. All the statues to which these fragments belong (Per- 
dikovrysi, anc. Akraiphia), originating in Boiotia, are related more or less 
intimately to the "Apollon" of Orchomenos, and with it form a distinct 
group as over against other archaic "Apollons " (of Thera, of Tenea, etc.) : 
for example, they have not the improperly called "Aiginetan " smirk, char- 
acteristic of the latter figures. All the Boiotian statues are the work of 
artists of the same spirit and methods. Three fragments clearly belong 
to statues contemporary with the "Apollon " of Orchomenos ; two are later, 
but older than the statue published in vol. x, pi. iv ; one fragment (pi. vin) 
belongs to a statue contemporary with it. The free position of the arms 
and other features make it probable that this figure marks a transition 
from the first to the second series of archaic Apollons, and may be placed 
in the second half of the sixth century b. c. Though later than the Apol- 
lon of Tenea, it shows a very different artistic conception : it has more vigor 
and freshness, great independence, and no mannerism. This is shown by 
a minute analysis of the torso. Then follow brief descriptions of 34 frag- 
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ments of heads, of torsos, of hands, legs, feet with bits of the pedestal at- 
tached, in too imperfect a condition for chronological classification. On 
Fragm. 36 is an illegible inscription. This type of statue is frequently found 
in Northern Greece, at Perdikovrysi more than eleven replicas. Of these 
the oldest are probably as old as the seventh century, and the latest of the 
last third of the sixth. These fragments indicate a progressive activity 
among the Boiotian sculptors, for about sixty years. The "Apollon " type 
may be traced to Peloponnesos, whence it was imported to Northern Greece, 
probably by the so-called Daidalidai, and especially by Dipoinos and Skyllis. 
In Boiotia, however, it received an individual and independent treatment 
in accordance with local taste, and we therefore claim the existence of a Boi- 
otian (not " Theban ") school at this early date. — H. Lechat, Excavations 
at the Peiraieus on the site of the ancient fortifications (pp. 201-11). These 
excavations were carried on (March 3-12, 1887) by the sailors of the French 
frigate Victorieuse, under the general supervision of the Director of the 
French School at Athens, in the hope of finding the site of the Aphrodision 
of Themistokles, mentioned in the last number of the Bulletin. A gateway 
leading toward the temple, with an ancient inscription, was discovered, but 
not the temple itself. M. Bernay furnishes a detailed note, of architectural 
interest, on the groundplan of the buildings lying between the two circular 
towers, which show remarkable provision for defence against the military 
and naval engines of war. It is probable but not certain that the Aphro- 
dision was situated about 30 met. beyond the eastern tower. Numerous 
objects were discovered in excavating : funerary stelai, fragments of pot- 
tery with stamped inscriptions (from Thasos, Rhodes, Knidos). One of 
these inscriptions showed a curious blunder of the artist, who in preparing 
his stamp reversed the letters of the name (1'opiaxou aarwonou), but not the 
name itself. * A fragment of a gutter-tile, probably from the roof of the 
fortifications, inscribed [~AtV0»? Srf\n<>ata Iletp (atxij) was found, as also a 
perforated (rsTpur.rip.^r l ) copper disk, inscribed ^W"? S-qixuaia, one of the 
ballots used in the Heliastic courts. — Miscellanies. Comment on a note 
from C Hirschfeld on xoiuuv Tap/uavwv (p. 212). H. claims that we can- 
not be certain that the identification of MM. Cousin and Deschamps (see 
above, p. 209) is correct. — Aa. Em. Kontoaeqn, Inedited inscriptions (with 
notes by P. F[oucart]) (pp. 212-23). Nineteen inscriptions, edited in mod- 
ern Greek, almost exclusively of Roman times : they comprise decrees, dedi- 
cations, epitaphs, etc., and come from Krete, Iasos (ten), Tralleis, Synnada, 
Pisidia, Sagalassos, Salla (correcting Mr. Ramsay in Bull. vn. p. 268), and 
in Sparta. — Book Review (pp. 223-24). Albert Martin, Les Cava- 
liers Atheniens (Paris) is reviewed by H. L[echat]. 

No. 4. April. — G. Cousin and G. Deschamps, A Senatus-Consultum 
from Panamara (pp. 225-39). This article opens a series on the inscriptions 
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discovered within the sanctuary of Zeus Panamaros near Stratonikeia in 
Karia. The inscription is dated (Aug. 15) 39 b. c, and is the twelfth 
senatus-consultum known : it is a Greek copy set up in the city, and con- 
sists of the beginning of a decree passed by the Roman senate ; hardly 
more is preserved than a few names of consuls, witnesses, ambassadors. 
The two consuls, L. Marcius Censorinus and C. Calvisius, were precisely 
the only two senators who five years before defended Julius Caesar as he 
was assassinated. The inscription furnishes little that is new ; e. g., the 
name of the month Herakleon. The article closes with a corrected read- 
ing of an inscription from Lagina published by Newton, Onidus, etc., vol. 
ii, p. 793. — R. Dareste, Inscriptions fr om Gortyna (pp. 239-44). Text 
(cursive) and French translation of fragments of the famous code relating 
to reparation for damages caused by animals, to conditions for enfranchise- 
ment, to the law of adoption. The inscriptions have already been pub- 
lished by Comparetti and others. — G. Fougeres, Excavations at Delos in 
April-August, 1886: Greek and Latin Dedicatory inscriptions (pp. 244-75). 
The author furnishes his gleanings in Delos after the thorough and pro- 
tracted work of MM. Homolle, Hauvette-Besnault, S. Reinach and Paris : 
they are important, and comprise dedicatory inscriptions, fragments of de- 
crees, inventories, gymnastic inscriptions, 21 pieces of sculpture of different 
periods, many architecturally interesting remains. The dedications (38) 
are here published : they range in date from the third century b. c. to the 
earlier years of the empire. Nos. 1-4 are in honor of (ruyyevsls of Ptolemaic 
kings and queens ; No. 4 is metrical. The signatures of several sculptors 
are found : Hephaistion, Euty chides, Agasias, Boethos, and the new name 
Theodosios. Antisthenes in No. 5 was perhaps a sculptor. The epithet 
Mepavos applied to Zeus is new, as also the proper name Meniske. — M. 
Holleaux, Archaic statue found at the tetnple of Apollon Ptoos (pp. 275- 
87 ; pis. xiii, xiv). This article supplements articles in vol. ix (1885), 
pp. 474-81, 520-24; vol. x (1886), pp. 66-80, 98-101, 190-99, 269-75 ; 
vol. xi (1887), pp. 1-5, 178-200. In the Bulletin for 1886 (x, pp. 269 ff., 
pi. vi), is published a headless statue of Parian marble, with a votive in- 
scription scratched on its surface, found at Perdikovrysi in 1885. In June, 
1886, the head of this statue was found, and this article sums up the results 
gained by a comparison of the complete statue with similar works. It is 
to be placed in the second series of the representations of "Apollon." It 
is clearly not of Boiotian origin : it shows distinct Peloponnesian influence, 
and must be ascribed to a school closely related to that from which pro- 
ceeded the Aiginetan marbles ; but it is earlier than the figures of the west- 
ern pediment of the Aiginetan temple. The statue, which is a replica of 
a bronze original, is evidently of the style of Kanachos, and doubtless is 
to be traced to the Sikyonian master's famous Didymaian Apollon. In the 
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Appendix, the inscription is republished: (reverse) IluOias oxpatf [leu?] \ xal 

^Aaypiwv av[e]6\lza.v~\ || (direct) <pt | 77T<ui[et? apyo^pozu^tot. 

P. F[oucart] discusses the date of the inscription, which, on epigraphic 
grounds, is probably to be placed at about 450 b. c, which is fifty years 
later than the date apparently required by the statue on purely archaeo- 
logical grounds. — P. Foucart, Note on an Inscription from Olympia (pp. 
289-96). This inscription, published and restored by Treu in Arch. Zeit. 
1879, p. 212 (Roehl, 1.6. A., No. 380), has hitherto been referred to Thea- 
genes of Thasos (Paus. vi. 11. 2). The reasons for this identification are 
most instructively criticised. The author, however, restores the inscription 
in a more satisfactory manner, as that of the Rhodian Dorieus son of Dia- 
goras (Paus. vi. 7): the points in favor of this identification, as against 
Treu's, are the presence of axovtri in the text of Pausanias and in the in- 
scription ; and the exact concurrence of the number of games mentioned 
in Paus. with those that the stone would most naturally have borne, judg- 
ing from the fragments. The use of the Ionic alphabet in the inscription 
of a Rhodian is shown to be not without abundant precedent (A. Z., 1878, 
p. 129 ; ibid. 1880, p. 52 ; Roehl, J. G.A., No. 500 ; Kirchhoff, Stndien (pp. 40- 
49). — A. E. Kontoaeon, Miscellanies, with notes 6yP..F[oucart] (pp. 296— 
301). Ten short inscriptions from Chalkedon in Bithynia, Smyrna, Tral- 
leis, Magnesia near Sipylos, Sparta in Pisidia, and of unknown proveni- 
ence (izpaeksuaews). No. 1, of pre-Roman times, illustrates the early con- 
nection between Megara and Chalkedon, and furnishes the names of hith- 
erto unknown officials, dvxpcrijpe's. These inscriptions, chiefly of Roman 
times are mortuary, dedicatory and gymnastic. — Book Reviews (pp. 302- 
4). G. F[ougeres] briefly reviews Th. Homolle, Les Archives de Flnten- 
dance sacree a Delos (315-166 b. a), Paris, 1887 ; and, by the same author, 
De antiquissimis Dianae simulacris Deliaeis, Paris, 1885. J. h. weight. 

E<t>HMEPI§ APXAIOAOHKH. JOURNAL OF THE ARCH/EOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS. 1886. No. 3.— Fe. Studniczka, Represen- 
tations of Athens upon Fragments of Pottery from the Ahropolis of Athens 
(pi. 8). Fragments of five representations are published. No. 1, upon a 
fragment of a pinax, represents the birth of Athena in the manner famil- 
iar to us from black-figured vases. The style is like that of Korinthian 
pinakes, but an inscription shows that the work is Attic. This is the oldest 
extant representation of the birth of Athena, and the oldest extant piece 
of Attic painting except the " Dipylon-vases." The date suggested is the 
second half of the seventh century. No. 2, upon what seems to be part of 
the cover of a large pyxis, represents the lower part of an Athena. The 
figure must have stood in the position of a Palladion. A very large shield 
(Aegis) adorned with large snakes must have hidden the greater part of 
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the figure. No. 3, upon what seems to be a fragment of an amphora, rep- 
resents the upper part of an Athena. She wears an Aegis, and has a 
shield, spear, and high-crested helmet. Behind her, part of a trident is 
visible, and before her a hand holding a staff. Perhaps the strife of Athena 
and Poseidon was represented here in the form of a sacra conversazione. 
The painting is very careful and elaborate. The colors used are those in 
vogue before the introduction of the black-figured style : white, red, and 
reddish-brown, beside a little yellow. The style resembled that of Amasis, 
to whom this work is conjecturally ascribed. He is believed to have been 
a man of foreign, probably Libyan, origin, who lived at Athens. No. 4, 
upon a piece of a small kylix, shows part of a seated Athena with an 
Aegis upon her outstretched left arm. The seat is black, the rest of the 
painting is executed in a non-lustrous, reddish color, which does not, how- 
ever, hide the black outlines, — a rare mixture of the black-figured with the 
polychromatic manner. No. 5, upon seven fragments of a flat dish, repre- 
sents in black, on a glossy yellowish ground, fragments of an Athena in 
warlike attitude. The snakes of the Aegis are alternately bearded and 
beardless. Several figures of Athena are mentioned, the garments of which 
are adorned with representations of athletic contests. It is suggested that 
such representations may have been embroidered upon the Panathenaic 
peplos. — P. Kabbadias, Arcliermos the Chian (figure). The following in- 
scription has been found on the Akropolis. It is cut upon a fragment of a 
marble column with Doric flutings .... ("A^p/sp/io? InoUaev 6 yj(°s) I . . . 
(avCjOsx.sv ^AOtvaiai ■Kohuyrpi}). It is suggested that one of the statues found 
near the Erechtheion may be the work of Archermos, but, at any rate, the 
inscription proves that he worked at Athens or for Athenians. Perhaps 
Archermos introduced at Athens the art of working in marble, which pre- 
sently supplanted the older Attic art of wood-carving. Near this inscrip- 
tion a bronze head was found. This is conjecturally ascribed to Theodoros 
of Samos,with reference to an inscription published '£y. 'A py. 1886, p. 81, 
No. 5. — K. N. Damirales, Inscriptions from the Akropolis. Three frag- 
mentary inscriptions are published. The first contains part of a decree in 
honor of the city of the Tenedians and Aratos and his brothers. Cf. C. I. 
A., ii. 1. No. 117. The other two are also fragments of honorary decrees 
of the fourth century b. c. — I. Pantazides, Corrections to an Inscription 
from Epidawos and a passage of Pausanias. A number of false readings 
and especially false punctuations in the inscription QE<p . 'Apy. 1883, p. 229, 
No. 60) are corrected. The inscription is one of those concerning cures. 
Paus. II. 36. 1, we read 'AAuds Xd)-oi iv arrjAats 'sort raiy 'ETtidaupiwv. Now 
several 'AAtxoi, i. e. men from Alike, are known from inscriptions, and the 
passage is emended to Afoxwv Uy<><s xtI. — P. Kabbadias, Inscriptions from 
the Excavations at Epidauros. No. 103 is an account of the expenses for 
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the building of the temple of Asklepios. It is written on two sides of a 
slab of marble, is divided into four columns, and contains in all 305 lines. 
The work was all done by contractors, many of whom were foreigners, and 
appears to have been allotted to the lowest bidder. The names of the con- 
tractors are given as well as those of the men (probably prominent Epi- 
daurians) who were surety for them (eyroTjTaC). The whole work was under 
the direction of Theodotos the architect, who was paid by the year at the 
rate (apparently) of one drachma a day. He drew his pay for three and 
a half years and seventy days, which gives us an idea of the time employed 
in the building. The contracts for all parts of the temple are specified, and 
this makes it certain that the temple to which the inscription relates is that 
of Asklepios, although this is nowhere stated ; for the inscription mentions 
all the parts of a peripteral Doric temple with prodomos but no opistho- 
domos. Now of the two temples at Epidauros (that of Asklepios and that 
of Artemis : plans of both are given) that of Asklepios alone answers to 
this description. The signs used for numbers are peculiar. X = 1000 dr., 
E3 = 100 dr., — = 10 dr., . = 1 dr., I = 1 obol, < or ( = i obol. The 
characters used seem to fix the early part of the fourth century as the date 
of the inscription. An ipyaat^piov is mentioned, doubtless a temporary 
workshop. Ihpiaraatt seems to be used to denote the porch about the cella. 
— B. Staes, Archaic Belief from the Akropolis (pi. 9). An archaic relief 
is published. At the left stands Athena, clothed in long garments which 
fall in artificial archaic folds. She wears a helmet, the crest of which was 
once probably executed in color, but has now disappeared. She holds her 
right hand against her breast, while with her left she holds a fold of her 
robe. Opposite Athena stand two draped female figures of which only the 
lower part is preserved. Between Athena and the first of these stand two 
diminutive figures, probably worshippers, and a similar figure is inserted 
between the two female figures first mentioned. With these small figures 
is an animal only the hind part of which remains. It appears to be a 
sow, though the writer suggests that a cow may be meant. The relief is 
executed in the highest style of archaic art. The stone is broken into four 
pieces. — Che. D. Tsountas, Catalogue of Names. An inscription from the 
Stoa of Attalos is published. It contains a list of nearly 60 names. — 
Plate 10 represents a marble head from Eleusis, about which an article 
is promised for the next number. haeold n. fowleb. 

GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1886. Nos. 9-10.— E. Jeannez, The 

altar-piece of the Passion in the church of Ambierle in the Roannais (pis. 27, 
28). This church received as a gift from a noble of the Forez, Michaud 
de Chaugy, in 1466, a large altar-piece with closing doors, for the high- 
altar of the church. It is a magnificent work of primitive Flemish art, 
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still in a wonderful state of preservation. This triptych is composed of 
three compartments which contain, in richly-carved niches, seven of the 
principal scenes of the Passion carved in wood in the round. An oaken 
framework incloses the whole, which is covered by six doors painted on 
both sides. In the central carved compartment the Crucifixion is repre- 
sented ; on one side, the Descent from the Cross, the Deposition, the Resur- 
rection ; and on the other, the Kiss of Judas, the Crown of thorns, and the 
Flagellation. Each group is surmounted by an elegant arcade in flam- 
boyant Gothic. The figures and decoration were gilt and painted: the 
composition is fine and the expression and action remarkable. Of even 
greater importance are the paintings on the four large lower doors, which 
represent the donator, his wife, father and mother, all kneeling in prayer. 
The coloring is powerful, the drapery fine, and the conception simple. 
Though given in 1466, according to the inscription, the paintings were 
executed earlier, between 1460 and 1463. They were in Beaune, before 
being transported to Ambierle, and, as the Sire de Chaugy was in the 
service of Philippe le Bon of Burgundy, the name of Roger van der Wey- 
den naturally presents itself as that of the painter of this altar-piece : he 
is also proved to have been brought into connection with the Sire de Chaugy, 
and he is well known to have executed works in Beaune, Dijon, and other 
places in Burgundy. — M. Collignon, Arehaie marble torsi from Aktion 
{Louvre) (pi. 29). The two torsi here reproduced were found in 1867-68 
in the ruins of the temple of Apollon at Aktion, when M. Champoiseau 
carried on excavations there. They have been in the Louvre ever since, 
without being suitably illustrated ; but the interest excited by M. Holleaux's 
discovery of similar statues at Perdikovrysi (Boiotia), has brought them out 
of their obscurity. The heads and part of the legs are wanting : the alti- 
tude is exactly that of the Apollon of Orchomenos, and the statues of Thera, 
Perdikovrysi and Tenea. They are attributed to the second quarter of the 
VI century b. c, as less ancient than those of Thera and Orchomenos and 
anterior to that of Tenea. In this connection, a useful list is given of this 
class of archaic statues. In reference to the Egyptian character of the 
statues, Prof. Collignon thinks that the influence of Egypt was exercised 
on early wooden prototypes of these marble statues, and he gives a curious 
example of such a nude male xoanon in wood from a red-figured amphora in 
the British Museum. — F. de Mely, The great cameo of Vienna (pi. 31). This 
famous cameo has been supposed, on the authority of Peiresc, to have been 
brought from Palestine and given to Philippe le Bel by the Knights of St. 
John, and by the latter given to the convent of Poissy ; to have been taken 
during the religious wars and sold to Rudolph II for twelve thousand gold 
pieces. From documents here brought forward, it appears that the cameo 
was preserved throughout the Middle Ages at S. Servin at Toulouse. It was 
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so prized and held in such veneration that Pope Paul II offered to the city, 
in exchange for it, to build a stone bridge over the Garonne, to give 50,000 
gold pieces besides, and to double the livings of the canons. Francis I, 
by his menaces, forced the church to lend it to him in 1533, as he wished 
to give it to Pope Clement VIII. It is uncertain whether it returned to 
France after the Pope's death, and when it became the property of Austria. 
— A. Nicaise, An ancient marble bust found at Chatelet (pi. 32). This work 
was probably found during the excavations carried on at Chatelet during the 
latter part of last century : it may represent Antinoiis. — E. Muntz, In- 
edited frescos of the Papal palace at Avignon and the Chartreuse at Villeneuve 
(third article) (pi. 33). This paper is entitled Chapel of St. Martial, con- 
cerning whose painted decoration by Matheus Johanetti of Viterbo and 
several other Italian and French painters there are documents between 
1343 and 1346. A careful description is given of all the frescos, which 
reproduce incidents in the life of St. Martial. In comparing them with 
Italian Giottesque paintings, M. Miintz finds many points of similarity but 
less inspiration, less dramatic feeling, and a more ordinary style and com- 
position. — H. de Cuezon, The church of Nogent-les- Vierges (Oise) (pi. 30). 
This small church is interesting from its finely-proportioned bell-tower and 
the three periods of its construction. The aisleless nave appears to belong 
to the early Romanesque style : the transept, with three aisles, bears the 
central tower, and belongs to the xn century : the large Gothic three-aisled 
choir, though it contains details both earlier and later, may be assigned 
to c. 1241. 

Nos. 11-12. — E. de Lasteyrie, Archaeological study on the church of Saint- 
Pierre d'Aulnay (Charente-Inf6rieure) (pis. 34, 35, 36). This remarkable 
church, on the borders of Poitou and Saintonge, has never been carefully 
studied, notwithstanding its artistic merit and fine state of preservation. Its 
history is obscure and its age cannot be proved by docu ments, though its style 
assigns it to the middle of the xn century. It is here illustrated with three 
heliotype plates and several cuts. The nave and aisles both have a pointed 
tunnel-vault, like most churches of Poitou. The architecture of the church, 
though worthy of study, is surpassed in interest by its rich figured and or- 
namental sculpture. - The three portals are filled with reliefs, and even the 
windows of the apse are richly decorated. — A. Cartault, Greek terracottas : 
Pan and a Nymph, Aias and Kassandra (pis. 37, 38). After an introduc- 
tion, classifying this scene under three aspects, the writer describes the group 
here illustrated. Pan and the nymph are seated side by side in front of a 
herma, and she is repelling his advances by pinching his ear. Quite a num- 
ber of terracotta groups figure scenes taken from the Trojan war, and that 
on plate 38 apparently represents the rape of Kassandra by Hektor : the 
first work is in good Greek style, the second clumsy and late. — Al. Sorlin 
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Dorigny, A torso of Hadrian in the British Museum. In this fragment of 
a statue found on the site of Kyrene by Beechy, in 1821, the writer recog- 
nizes a portrait-statue of Hadrian, analogous to that now in the museum 
of Tchinly-Kiosk at Constantinople, of which it is doubtless the original. 
It was probably executed in the Cyrenaica, as the cuirass bears the front 
face of Zeus Amnion, the symbol of the province. — Ernest Babelon, A 
dancing Satyr : bronze statuette in the Cabinet des Medailles (pis. 39, 40). This 
statuette, 40 centim. high, has long remained unnoticed. It is in perfect 
preservation, and evidently a replica, executed in the first century, of some 
chef-d'oeuvre of Greek sculpture. A review of the various types of Satyrs 
created by Greek artists shows that of Myron representing Marsyas to be 
the only possible prototype of the present statuette, which appears to ap- 
proach more nearly to the original than other more or less free replicas that 
have been recognized : the Naples, Lateran, and Patras Satyrs. The ar- 
chaic treatment of hair and beard, the rigidity of the forms, are Myronian. 
The question, as to what objects the Satyr holds in his hands, is difficult to 
decide, each being broken off: the writer conjectures a wine-horn in the 
raised and a quarter of game in the lowered hand. — L. Courajod, The 
door of the tabernacle of the baptismal font in the Baptistery at Siena (pi. 41). 
This basrelief of enamelled bronze forms part of the Ambras collection in 
the Museum at Vienna. The subject is Christ risen, bearing his cross : above, 
the Annunciation is represented by two minute figures. M. Courajod's in- 
vestigations have shown that this relief was originally the door of the tab- 
ernacle of the famous baptismal font at Siena, and was executed by Gio- 
vanni Turini in 1434. — Eug. Piot, On a Missorium of the collection of M. 
Eug. Piot (cont. and end). Of the ten Missoria known or preserved the 
one here published is the best-preserved, though in point of size it takes 
only the fourth rank. It is of molten silver. The subject of the relief is 
Herakles strangling the Nemean lion, and points by its style to the period 
of the last Antonines. It formed part of the collection of the Marchese 
Carlo Trivulzio about the middle of last century. a. l. f., jr. 

GAZETTE DES BEAUX-ARTS. 1886. June.— Alfred de Lostalot, 
The Salon of 1886 : Painting (1st article). — Paul Mantz, Andrea Man- 
tegna (3rd article). Mantegna having worked at Padova, Verona, and 
possibly at Venezia, moves to Mantova about the year 1460, where he is 
occupied in decorating the castles of the Marquis Lodovico Gonzaga. — 
Henri de Chennevieres, The Balls of Marie- Antoinette. — Reviews and 
Bibliography. 

July. — Paul Mantz, Andrea Mantegna (4th article). Mantegna con- 
tinues at Mantova under the patronage of Federico and Giov. Francesco II 
di Gonzaga. In 1485 he painted a Madonna for the Duchess of Ferrara, 
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probably the very picture recently uncovered at Milano. During the same 
year he began the celebrated Triumph of Julius Cassar. In 1488 he goes 
to Roma and decorates a little chapel for Innocent VIII and painted The 
Virgin seated upon a rock. In 1490 returned to Mantova. — Alfred de 
Lostalot, The Salon of 1886 : Sculptures, drawings and engravings (2d and 
last article). — Ary Renan, Gustave Moreau (2d and last article). — Ed- 
mond Bonnaffe, Studies on Furniture in France in the xvi century (5th 
article). He distinguishes the types of the armoire and cabinet of this 
period. — Ch. Ephrussi, The Medal-makers of the Renaissance. A review 
of the sixth livraison of the work of Alois Heiss, treating of Sperandio of 
Mantova. — Correspondence. 

August. — Paul Sedille, Modem Architecture in England (3rd article). 
— Paul Mantz, Andrea Mantegna (oth article). After his return from 
Roma, with a new inspiration from antiquity, Mantegna paints two pictures 
of Judith, the Judgment of Solomon, and completes the Triumph of Julius 
Caesar. In 1496 he had finished the Madonna della Vittoria, in celebra- 
tion of the battle of Fornuovo. To his later years belong also the Par- 
nassus and Wisdom victorious over the Vices. He died at Mantova Sept. 
13, 1506. — E. Got, Concerning the Museum of the Com&die-Francaise. — H. 
de Geymuller, The latest works on Leonardo da Vinci (2d article). — 
Emile Molinier, The exposition of the historic art of Limoges. A special 
notice of some objects of the xn and xiii centuries. 

September. — J. A. Crowe, Sandro Botticelli (1st article). Born in 1447, 
the pupil of Fra Filippo, and associated with the Pollajuoli, Botticelli be- 
comes later imbued with the principles of the goldsmith's art. For the 
Medici he paints the Adoration of the Magi, the Birth of Venus, Spring- 
time, and Pallas and the Drinking Bacchus. To this period belong the 
small panels at Dresden representing the Legend of Saint Zenobia, also the 
frescos in the Sistine Chapel. — Louis Courajod, The imitation and coun- 
terfeiting of objects of ancient art during the xv and xvi centuries (1st arti- 
cle). Examples of medals and bronze figurines are cited where the de- 
pendence upon an antique model is made evident. — Edmond Bonnaffe, 
The boxwood Hercules of Hertford House. From the inscription on the 
base, reading: opvs francisci avrificis p., the statuette had been attrib- 
uted to Francesco Mocchi (1580-1648). M. BonnaiK brings to light a 
passage from the Paduan Chronicles of Bernardino Scardeone describing 
this statuette as made by Francesco, a Paduan silversmith, in 1520, and 
sold to Marco Antonio Massimo for 100 gold crowns, the equivalent of 
5,000 francs. — Paul Mantz, Andrea Mantegna (6th and last article). To 
the period j ust preceding his death belong the Comus, the Triumph of Scipio, 
a Saint Sebastian, and the Christ bewailed by the holy women. His en- 
gravings cannot be accurately dated, but may be roughly classified as pro- 
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ceeding from a ruder to a softer and surer manner of execution.— Spire 
Blondel, Gilded leather. Stamped and painted leather made as early as 
the xi century in Cordova. During the Renaissance period, the art spreads 
over Europe, reaches its climax in the xvn century, and then declines. — 
Salomon Reinach, Courier of Ancient Art. — E. Durand Greville, 
Correspondence from America. 

October. — Andre Michel, The Museum of Brunswick. — H. de Gey- 
muller, The latest works on Leonardo da Vinci (3d and last article). — 
Lucien Magne, The Museum of stained glass. Though hardly a year old, 
the Museum of stained glass in Paris contains important specimens of col- 
ored glass of the xn and xm centuries, and examples of less importance 
of the Renaissance period. — Louis Courajod, The imitation and counter- 
feiting of objects of ancient art during the xv and xvi centuries (2d and last 
article). The special dependence of certain artists on antique models is fur- 
ther illustrated.— H.Hymans, Belgian correspondence.— Jules Laforgue, 
Centenary of the Royal Academy of Arts of Berlin. — Andre Perate, Ital- 
ian Correspondence. 

November. — Edmond Pottier, The Antiquities of Susa brought to the 
Louvre by the Dieulafoy mission. The substructure of the palace of Arta- 
xerxes at Susa was found to contain bricks belonging to a frieze represent- 
ing archers. This frieze is referred to the time of Darius (521-485 b. c), 
and the archers are thought to represent the special guardians of the King. 
The influence of the Greek Art of Ionia is brought forward to explain the 
style of the sculpture. — Paul Mantz, A Tour in Auvergne (1st article) : 
Andrea Mantegna and Benedetto Ghirlandajo at Aigueperse. In the chapel 
of the church at Aigueperse (Puy-de-D6me) is a Saint Sebastian painted 
in the best style of Mantegna. As it hails from the house of Bourbon it 
might have come to Aigueperse through Clara of Gonzaga, sister of the 
Marquis Francesco II, who married Gilbert of Bourbon in 1481. In the 
church is a charming Nativity with an inscription ascribing the painting 
to Ghirlandajo and giving the date, which unfortunately is not quite legible. 
— Emile Michel, G&rard Ter Borch and his family (1st article). A bio- 
graphical notice of the father Gerard, the sister Gesina and brother Moses. 
— Eugene Plon, Leone Leoni and Pompeo Leoni. A resum6 of the volume, 
which has now been published, entitled Les maitres italiens au service de la 
maison d'Autriche: Leone Leoni, sculpteur de Charles- Quint, et Pompeo 
Leoni, sculpteur de Philippe II. — Henri Hymans, Belgian correspondence. 
— H. Hymans, German correspondence : An exposition of ancient pictures 
at Diisseldorf. 

December. — Paul Sedille, Modern Architecture in England (4th arti- 
cle). — J. A. Crowe, Sandro Botticelli (2d and last article). About 1475 
he painted the Assumption of the Virgin, now in the National Gallery, 
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London. In 1481 he paints upon the walls of the Sistine Chapel of the 
Vatican. In 1482 he returns to Firenze. In the year 1500 he joins the 
sect of the piagnone, and henceforward his pictures give evidence of his 
having relied too much upon his assistants. — Andre Michel, The Museum 
of Brunsivick (2d article). — Claude Phillips, English Correspondence. 
The latest acquisitions of the National Gallery. — Amedee Pigeon, Pro- 
gress of the arts in England. — Paul Mantz, A Review of Lafenestre's La 
Vie et V (Euvre de Titien. — Bibliography. allan mabquand. 

JAHRBUCH DES K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
Vol. 1. 1886. No. 3. — L. Schwabe, Charioteer, bronze in Tubingen (pi. 9). 
A small bronze in the archaeological collection of the University at Tubin- 
gen is published and discussed. For comparison, cuts are given of a Syra- 
cusan tetradrachma and of a bronze statuette found in 1883 on the Akro- 
polis at Athens. The Tubingen bronze appears to be a Greek original, 
probably of a time not later than the middle of the fifth century. A nude 
bearded man, with a helmet on his head, is standing with both knees bent, 
stretching his right hand forward, while his left hand is drawn back with 
considerable exertion. The position is characteristic of a charioteer, and 
as such the figure is interpreted. The previous mythological interpreta- 
tions are discarded, and the opinion is expressed that this little bronze was 
a votive offering. — E. Fabeicius, The Plataian votive offering in Delphi. 
The bronze column formed of twisted serpents, now in the Atmeidan at 
Constantinople, is published from a drawing. The inscription is published 
separately, and former readings are corrected. The first three lines read : 

10 

TOAFMON 

TOA MFON 
The former reading of these letters led Gottling to restore as follows : 
'A7t6X(X)wvi 0[Y]<3>[t ardaavT | a]v[a0i?],u' and M\rjSmv~], which the new read- 
ing makes impossible. The restoration proposed is : raids tov \ xoXspov 
i\KoXtixsov. This is satisfactory as regards its sense, and gives to the three 
lines the same number of letters. The distich given by Diodoros, xi, 33.2, 
which was unaccounted for if the votive inscription was that proposed by 
Gottling, may well have been inscribed upon the pedestal. By reference 
to representations of tripods on painted vases, as well as to small tripods 
found at Olympia and tripod-bases at Athens (three cuts), it is shown that 
votive tripods frequently had, besides their three legs, a middle member 
which sometimes took the form of a column. Such a central member was 
not necessary as a support, but may have served in the case of large tri- 
pods as a drain for rainwater, and was certainly desirable for ajsthetic rea- 
sons. The serpent-column in Constantinople was, then, the central mem- 
15 
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ber of the tripod at Delphi, not its sole support. The legs of the tripod 
were probably of bronze, only the kettle and perhaps the handles and va- 
rious ornaments being of gold. A restoration of the tripod is given after 
a drawing by P. Graef. — B. Geaef, Peleus and Thetis (pi. 10). Two vases 
are published. No. 1 is an amphora a colonette formerly in the Campana 
collection (Sala A, No. 6) now in the Louvre. No. 2, now in the posses- 
sion of Professor H. Heydemann in Halle, was found at Ruvo. It consists 
of seven fragments. No. 1 has been explained as Odysseus and Nausikaa 
(Bolte, De monumentis ad Odysseam pertinentibus), but the inscription in 
Korinthian letters shows that Peleus is represented. On both vases here 
published, Peleus is crouching in concealment, ready to seize upon Thetis. 
Other similar representations are discussed. The myth ef Peleus and The- 
tis appears in two forms. According to the local Thessalian legend, Peleus 
overcomes Thetis. This story is kept distinct from the version according 
to which Thetis is bestowed upon Peleus by Zeus. Both versions are fol- 
lowed by the poets, but are not combined. The first version is generally 
adopted by the vase-painters. The second was probably told in the Kypria. 
As appendix, a catalogue of representations of Peleus and Thetis is given. 
— J. N. A. Svoronos, Scenes from the Iliad on an Etruscan Sarcophagus. 
A group of nine warriors on a sarcophagus from Corneto {Mon. Ined. dell' 
1st. xi, tav. 58; and Annali, 1883, tav. T. V. p. 243) is published, and 
explained as a representation of the scene, Iliad A , in which Odysseus sup- 
ported by Aias and Eurypylos resists the advance of the Trojans after 
Agamemnon and Diomedes have been wounded and have left the field. — 
Miscellanies. E. Engelmann, Harpy. A vase from Vulci now in Ber- 
lin (Furtwangler, Katal. d. Vasen, 2157) is published. The chief represen- 
tation is a Harpy holding in each outstretched hand a struggling youth. 
The Harpy has a face like a gorgoneion. Her head, arms and body are 
hjjman, while the rest of her form is that of a bird. She has four wings. 
On the shoulder of the vase is a youth running toward the right. With 
his left hand he holds a large bird by the neck, and in his right hand he 
brandishes a stick, — W. Malmbeeg, On two figures from the votive offering 
of 4ttalos. The wounds of the dead youth in Venice (Mon. dell' 1st. rx, 
tav. 20, 3) are such as would be made by a lance passing through the body. 
The two openings are in the same horizontal line ; the lance must therefore 
have been in the hands of a foot-soldier. The dying warrior in Naples 
(Mon., tav. 20, 4) is wounded in a similar way, except that the wound evi- 
dently came from above, and was therefore dealt by a horseman. The 
.opponents of the Gauls, i. e. the Pergamenians, were, then, represented as 
horsemen as well as foot-soldiers. The young giant who lies at the feet of 
Apollon in the frieze of the great altar of Pergamon (Beschreibung d.perg. 
Bildwerke, p. 9) is mentioned as the closest parallel to the dying warrior 
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in Naples. — A. Milchhoefer, The middle southern metopes of the Parthe- 
non. The eight middle metopes of the southern side of the Parthenon 
(Michaelis, Parthenon, Taf. 3, No. xin-xx) are explained as the destruc- 
tion of the children of Niobe. — A. Furtwangler, The Praying Boy. A 
cut of a gem from the collection of Baron Stosch (Winckelmann, Deser. 
des pierres gravies du feu Baron de Stosch, p. 316 n. 9; Tolken, Verzeich- 
niss der antiken vertieft geschnittenen Steine d. hgl. Genimensammlung, 
Vorrede, p. xx) is given. It represents, not Prometheus chained to a rock 
(as certain injuries to the stone led Winckelmann and Tolken to believe), 
but a praying youth similar to the well-known Berlin bronze. The gem, 
however, is derived from an older type than the bronze. — O. Puchstein, 
The Praying Boy. The stories, that this statue was found at Herculaneum, 
and in the bed of the Tiber, are shown to be without foundation. — A. Conze, 
The Praying Boy : a correction (Jahrbuch, i, p. 8). Furtwangler is said 
to be the first who declared both arms of the Berlin bronze to be mod- 
ern: but the priority belongs to Valentinelli (cf Schlie, Bull. d. Inst. 1868, 
p. 173 ff.). Cornelissen's interpretation of the figure as ball-player (Mne- 
mosyne, 1878, p. 424 ff.) is untenable. — Bibliography. 

No. 4. — A. Kalkmann, Aphrodite on the Swan (pi. 11 and vignette). 
The relation of the swan to Aphrodite is discussed, and it is suggested that 
the ales equm of Catullus (66.54) is a swan. An Attic Lekythos in the Ber- 
lin museum is published (pi. 11, 1). Over the waters flies a swan upon 
which sits a richly clothed female figure. Her garment is blown by the 
wind and swells out behind her. Before her flies Eros. Behind her a 
youth is seen sitting upon a rock and looking at her over his shoulder. 
The nude parts of the female figure and of Eros are white. Gold is used 
upon the wings of the swan and of Eros, and upon the personal orna- 
ments of all the figures. The garment of the central figure is studded 
with dots of gold, and similar dots appear upon the water and in a row at 
the top of the picture. These dots seem to be stars, and the whole to 
represent the star of Aphrodite. Several representations are discussed in 
which Aphrodite and the swan seem to symbolize the return of spring. An 
Attic vase in the Berlin museum is published (pi. 11, 2). Aphrodite, two 
Erotes, and the swan occupy the middle of the painting. At each side is a 
Nereid seated upon a dolphin ; next comes at the left Dionysos, at the right 
Hermes ; and at the extreme right and left is a seated nymph. Aphrodite 
is standing behind the swan, which hides her feet. The Erotes are floating 
in the air. The swan is white, as are the nude parts of Aphrodite. Gold 
is used upon personal ornaments. Two similar representations are described. 
The explanation offered is that Aphrodite Anadyomene is represented. A 
silver plaque is compared, which De Witte (Gazette Archeol., 1879, p. 17) 
connected with Pheidias' representation of Aphrodite rising from the sea. 
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Perhaps the vase-painting depends more or less directly upon Pheidias. 
Two reliefs published in the Arch. Ztg. (1864, pi. 189) are discussed. One 
in the Louvre, which was found at Carthage, appears to represent the virgo 
caelestis or Venus Caelestis of Carthage ; while the other, now in Florence, 
and reliefs in Berlin and London are rather repetitions of well-known 
motifs than original compositions. A krater in Vienna (Benndorf, Gr. u. 
aid!. Vasenb., p. 78) with a representation of six deities, one of whom is 
seated upon a swan, has been variously interpreted. Here the figure upon 
the swan is explained as Aphrodite, though a complete interpretation is 
not attempted. — H. Heydemann, Representations o/Phlyakes upon painted 
vases. The Phlyakes were the comic actors of Magna Grecia. The vases 
upon which they are represented are all, with two exceptions, from Magna 
Grecia. The most usual form is the krater, though the oinochoe occurs 
five times, and other forms occasionally. The style of drawing is easy and 
sure, sometimes even careless, with excessive ornamentation. All these 
vases belong to the third century b. c, and most of them to the first half 
of the century. The phlyakes usually wear ridiculous and ugly masks 
except where something is gained by omitting them. Male figures wear 
the phallos. The actors are stuffed out with cushions, unless a contrast 
between fat and lean persons is to be represented, and over these cushions 
tights are worn to keep them in place. The clothing which the actors 
wear over these stuffings is that of ordinary Hellenic life, except when 
mythological personages are represented, in which case they are distin- 
guished by their usual attributes. The scenes represented are sometimes 
Dionysiac processions, sometimes comic representations of mythical events 
or of ordinary human life. Though some of these paintings may repre- 
sent scenes of plays as they were given on the stage, we are unable to con- 
nect any one scene with any known play. In spite of the resemblance of 
the actors here represented to those of the old comedy, it is not likely that 
these paintings are derived from the old comedy, for the time of their 
manufacture is much too late, but coincides with the period of the greatest 
popularity of the phlyakes of Lower Italy. A catalogue of 53 vases with 
representations of phlyakes is given and illustrated with fourteen cuts. An 
appendix consists of a descriptive list of 97 plates which were to have 
composed the fifth volume of Tischbein's Collection of Engravings from 
ancient vases. — Miscellanies. M. Frankel, A Vase of Hischylos (pi. 12). 
A vase-painting in the Berlin Museum, No. 2100, is published. A bearded 
man is represented who holds a cup in his hand. He wears a chlamys, 
boots, and a peculiar headdress like that of a woman. The figure is black. 
The inscription is 7]<r/u[A]oy ixotijfyev. — E. Afsmann, On the ship-pictures 
of the Dipylon-vases. The form of the sail on the fragment published in 
Mon. ined. d. Inst, ix, tav. 40, 4 supports Kroker's view, that the paintings 
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of the Dipy Ion- vases are derived from Egyptian originals. The appearance 
of a deck as well as of a beak on the ships of the Dipy Ion-vases is opposed 
to the common theory, according to which these vases are of very great 
antiquity. — Bibliography. haeold n. fowler. 

JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. Vol. Til. No. 2. Oct., 1886.— 
E. J. Poyntee, On a Bronze Leg from Italy. The British Museum has 
recently acquired a superb fragment representing the right leg of an armed 
figure in motion, of heroic size. The leg is preserved from above the knee 
to the middle of the foot, and is armed in a greave bearing a Gorgon-head 
in front of the knee-pan. Mr. Murray furnishes some notes on which the 
article is based. M. Piot, from whom the fragment was obtained, was of 
opinion that it represented a runner in the armed race. To this Mr. Mur- 
ray objects, that the action of the muscles is not that of a runner, and that 
with the leg were found three pieces of drapery, which precluded its rep- 
resenting a runner, since the armed race was run without drapery of any 
kind. The greaves were abandoned as cumbrous about 400 b. c. Mr. 
Murray accepts a date of about 420 for the statue, on the ground that it 
is scarcely conceivable that a work of such largeness and simplicity of style 
could have been produced at a later time ; while the Gorgon-head bears a 
striking analogy to coins of the vi century, and the border ornament of the 
drapery belongs to the same period. The attitude was of one standing 
with weight of body on left leg, the right thrown a little back, only the 
front of the foot touching the ground, as in an armed statuette, perhaps of 
Ares, in the Museum. Mr. Poynter gives a series of four studies of legs 
from the living model, to show that in no backward attitude of the leg 
could the muscles take the aspect presented by the bronze, but it must 
have been in advance with toes resting on the ground. The bronze greave 
is made to express all the action of the muscles beneath. — J. E. Harrison, 
The Judgment of Paris: two unpublished Vases in the Chaeco- Etruscan 
Museum at Florence. The publication of these two vases of the early black- 
figured type, depicting the judgment of Paris, gives occasion for a classi- 
fication of the various types of the myth on vases, and a suggestion as to 
the origin of its earliest form, namely, a pro.cession composed of Hermes fol- 
lowed by the three goddesses. The processional form, and the absence of 
Paris from the scene are not to be explained, withWelcker, as due to some 
special literary emphasis, nor, with Liickenbach, to the love of archaic art 
for processions, but to the adoption of the type of Hermes leading the 
Charites. Three other types are to be noted : (1) procession form, Paris 
present and stands facing Hermes ; (2) procession form, Paris present 
seated, and usually surrounded by some attempt at scenic effect, a tree, 
house, flock ; modified by the goddesses arriving in chariots, or their num- 
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ber reduced to two or one ; (3) procession form abandoned, Paris seated 
or standing, the three goddesses grouped around in every variety of pose, 
often many unimportant accessory figures. — E. A. Gardner, The Early 
Ionic Alphabet. The inscriptions on the pottery found in the temenos 
of the Milesian Apollon at Naukratis by Mr. Petrie show that the Abu 
Simbel writing of the mercenaries of Psammetichos is not to be regarded 
as the oldest form of the Ionic alphabet, but rather a local variety pre- 
vailing in Ehodes, in which the Omega was not yet in use. While the 
Abu inscriptions belong to the time of the second Psammetichos, at Nau- 
kratis Omega had already been employed for some fifty years among true 
scions of Miletos, and is thus pushed back a century beyond the supposed 
date of the lion from Branchidai now in the British Museum, which has 
been hitherto regarded as exhibiting the earliest example of its occurrence. 
— C. Waldstein, Notes on the Collection of Ancient Marbles in the pos- 
session of Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart. These marbles are from Asia Minor, 
and all, except one, have been described by Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in 
Great Britain. The single exception is a mutilated statue, represented in 
the plate. Its pose illustrates the type of Hermes in the Hermes of An- 
dros at Athens, the Belvidere Hermes, and the Farnese Hermes, in the 
British Museum. These are all traced back to an original prototype in 
the Praxitelean Hermes of Olympia, but are later than Lysippos, and have 
undergone changes in the Lysippian direction, and passed through the 
bronze technique. This is less pronounced in the Hermes of Andros, which 
still retains much of the dreamy sentiment. The others have more decision 
and are more mechanical, showing a greater reliance on the skilful use of 
tools, as so often found in Roman work. The Nicholson statue approaches 
the technique of the Andrian, but with a greater insistance on a more real- 
istic indication of the muscles, and the head is iconic, like that of Caius 
Ofellius Ferus discovered by Homolle at Delos (B. C. H., 1881), and re- 
cognised by Overbeck as a Hermes type, a modified replica of the Praxi- 
telean. This forms in fact the link between the last and the group of 
other statues mentioned above, and belongs to the middle of the second 
century e. c, when we have mention of the custom of borrowing types from 
earlier Greek works in connection with the revival of Greek art at Rome. 
— L. R. Farnell, The Works of Pergamon and their Influence. This is 
mainly a description and criticism of the later additions to the frieze of 
the great altar. It is noticeable that here and in the frieze of Priene 
alone is.Kybele given an active share in the gigantomachy. Throughout 
the frieze the sculpture so far lacks the faculty of vivid characterization 
that few divinities are distinctly recognisable, and these are made so by 
certain obvious and conventional attributes, rather than by any individual 
character appearing in the forms or countenance. The absence of high 
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spiritual expression is due not to a reserve power but to a failure of power. 
A small head in the British Museum originally described as that of a satyr 
from Trebisond is wrongly identified as such, and next after the " Dying 
Alexander " stands in the closest relationship to the Pergamene frieze. — 
Cecil Smith, Nike Sacrificing a Bull. This well-known type is illustrated 
by a bronze mirror-case from Megara, recently acquired by the British Mu- 
seum. It represents a well-clad Nike pressing with her knee on a fallen 
bull, and drawing up his head by the nose while her right hand holds the 
knife ready for the blow. The earliest known type is that of the balustrade 
of the temple of Nike at Athens, and the suggestion is made that it passes on 
from this, — where the Nike is erect with one knee on the bull which she stabs, 
where she is fully draped and is of a decidedly feminine character, — through 
a series of developments, till she kneels beside the bull, the knife hanging 
purposeless in her hand, her body undraped and her form androgynous in 
type. — G. Hirschfeld, C. Julius Theupompos of Onidus. Among the noted 
men of Knidos in his own day, Strabo (656) mentions Theopompos and his 
son Artemidoros, calling the former the friend of the god Caesar, who has 
been identified by Newton and Waddington as Augustus. Hirschfeld , how- 
ever, relegates them to the preceding generation on the authority of a pas- 
sage of Plutarch in his life of Caesar (48), in which Julius is said to have 
given freedom to the Knidians to gratify Theopompos, a man of literary pur- 
suits, who is also mentioned, probably, by Cicero, Ad Atticum, xiii, 71. By 
Caesar's bounty he obtained the right of Roman citizenship and adopted 
the praenomen and nomen of his protector, Caius Julius, as found in three 
inscriptions. Accordingly, it is the son Artemidoros who attempted to 
warn Caesar of the plot against his life by handing him the roll containing 
the details of the conspiracy, on the morning of the assassination. — F. B. 
Jevons, The Bhapsodising of the Iliad. Of the various theories to account 
for the composition of the Iliad, that of aggregation is faulty, because it 
is not based on a study of the conditions under which literature developed 
in the earliest Greek times ; that of expansion, now the more popular, has 
confronting it the fatal objection that it fails to account for the inconsis- 
tencies now existent in the text. The present shape of the Iliad is due to 
the demands of a reading public which did not exist in Greece till 420 
b. c. The aggregation and expansion theories are both concerned with 
reducing the limits of the poem within the possibilities of oral delivery at 
a single sitting. This would be necessary for the age of the rhapsodists, 
who, however, have not yet been traced earlier than the sixth century. 
But the Iliad existed before this, and the only period when an audience 
was to be found of the nature postulated by the production of the poem 
as we have it, was the epic period — the period of the earliest audience 
known, that of the family of the chieftain, continuing the same from night 
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to night, in which the tale begun one evening may be continued on the 
next. Hence it is to this period that the composition of the Iliad is to be 
assigned, and practically in its present length also. Fick has proved con- 
clusively that it was originally composed in Aiolic, and was Ionicised at 
the end of the sixth century. This was done by the rhapsodists, who did 
not achieve the task at one stretch, but piecemeal, selecting such portions 
as suited the locality, the audience, the occasion ; and some portions con- 
taining references to Aphrodite were Kypriotised before they were Ioni- 
cised. To the rhapsodists, then, are to be attributed the inconsistencies of 
our present text. Some are due to their habit of rounding off their recita- 
tion by a few lines which wound up their extract very well, but which, if 
read as part of the continuous text, cause much confusion. Others are to 
be referred to inserting a line or two to recall or explain to their audience 
features of the story necessary for the comprehension of the extract. That 
an incident — rhapsody or book — is now easily detachable proves only that 
it was frequently detached for recitation, not that it originally had an in- 
dependent existence, still less that it is an interpolation. Indeed, we know 
on good external evidence that the Iliad was rhapsodised. We do not 
know, and there is no external evidence of any description which leads us 
to suppose, that it was ever expanded. The consequences of a vera causa 
should be exhausted before having recourse to the action of causes purely 
hypothetical. The rhapsodists are a vera causa in producing the inconsis- 
tencies of the poem ; expanders and diaskeuasts are not. — J. B. Bury, 
The Lombards and Venetians in Euboia. This is an attempt to unravel 
the tangled thread of Negroponte history, which is a missing chapter in 
Finlay, from 1205 to 1303. The materials are taken mainly from Hopf 's 
work. — H. F. Tozeb, A Byzantine Reformer. The object of this paper was 
to give some account of the scheme of political and social reform for the 
Peloponnesos which was propounded in 1415 by Gemistos Plethon, who is 
noted for the prominent part which he played in reviving the study of the 
Platonic philosophy in Western Europe. In his proposed reforms he was 
largely influenced by the writings of Plato. Society should be divided into 
three separate classes : (1) the cultivators of the soil ; (2) those employed 
in trade and manufactures ; (3) those whose function it was to maintain 
order. He even advocated the socialistic doctrine, that the inhabitants of 
the country at large have an inalienable right to the possession of the soil, 
and the ownership of this should be vested in the state, to the exclusion 
of all private holdings ; and, while acknowledging the harshness involved 
in such a change, he excuses it on the plea of the necessities of the case 
and the pressure of circumstances, and expresses his willingness to with- 
draw his proposal in favor of any other which could claim to be a better 
solution of their difficulties. It is hardly necessary to say that his pro- 
posed reforms were never carried into execution. a. c. meeeiam. 
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MITTHEILUNGEN DES K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTI- 
TUTS. ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Tol. XI. No. 8.— F. DuMMLER, 
Communications from the Greek Islands. IV. Oldest Nekropoleis in Kypros 
(3 supp. plates). From June to Sept. 1885, Dr. Diimmler made investi- 
gations in the service of the German Archaeological Institute at Athens for 
the purpose of determining to what races and epochs the various graves of 
Kypros belong. He finds that L. Palma di Cesnola by his careless, or 
worse than careless, reports of excavations and discoveries has caused great 
confusion. Dr. Dummler sums up the results of his investigations concern- 
ing the oldest nekropoleis in the following words : " The oldest nekropoleis 
in Kypros belong to an inland race (i. e., a pastoral and agricultural peo- 
ple), perhaps Semitic but certainly pre-Phoinikian, whose remains show a 
so detailed agreement with the civilization discovered by Schliemann at 
Hissarlik, that mere influence cannot be assumed, but identity of race must 
be inferred. The remains of this population exhibit a development of the 
Trojan civilization, without being on that account necessarily of later date. 
They extend at latest down to the Doric migration, and probably back 
into the third millenium before our era." This statement is supported by 
a careful description and discussion of: (i) the extent and distribution of 
the oldest nekropoleis ; (rr) the form and arrangement of the graves ; (in) 
the contents of the graves, consisting of (1) objects of stone, metal, etc., (2) 
vessels of terracotta, (3) idols, terracotta figures, etc. ; and (iv) the ethno- 
graphic position of the oldest nekropoleis. The Greeks of Kypros, who 
spoke an Arkadian dialect, appear to have come to the island before the 
Doric migration, and to have brought with them their non-Phoinikian 
alphabet. — H. G. Lolling, Lesbian Inscriptions. Sixty-three inscriptions 
from Lesbos are published. No. 1 is a new publication of the inscription 
Arch. Ztg. 1885, p. 142 f. No. 14 is a revision of the inscription published 
by Conze (Reise auf der Insel Lesbos, iv. 3). No. 15 is a revision of a well- 
known decree of the time of Alexander the Great (Hicks, Manual of Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, p. 225). No. 1 6 is a revision of Arch. Ztg. 1885, p. 150. 
No. 24 was first published by Anagnostis ('OMya. rtva -xspX Aiafioo, 1871, p. 8). 
No. 36 was copied by Cyriacus, of. Ephem. Epigr. n, p. 4, No. xi. No. 41 is 
C.I. G. 2201. No. 44 is Conze, ix. 2. The rest are new, mostly of Eoman 
times. They consist of fragmentary decrees, votive inscriptions, funeral 
inscriptions, etc. — E. Petersen, Appendix to p. 269, No. 11. A metrical 
inscription on a gravestone in Mytilene (No. 11 in Lolling's article) is given 
with restorations and a translation. The deceased are Pompeius Spurios 
and his sons Nestor and Hedylos. — W. Dorpfeld, The Temple in Korinth 
(pis. 7, 8). Dr. Dorpfeld's excavations in January and February 1886 
have determined the ground-plan of the temple. It had six columns at 
each end (E. and W.), and fifteen on each side (N. and S.). Each end was 
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formed as a templum in antis with two columns between the antae. The 
columns at the ends measure 1.72 m. in diameter, those on the sides 1.63 m. 
The intercolumniations at the ends are 4 m., at the sides 3.70 m. The 
length of the temple, measured on the upper step, was about 53.30 m. 
There was an eastern and a western cella, the first about 16 m., and the 
second about 9.60 m., in length. A foundation as if for a statue was found 
in the western cella. These two apartments were entirely separate, and 
each was entered from the outside. The temple consisted, then, of two 
sanctuaries, i. e., it was a double temple. In each cella were two rows of 
columns, in the eastern one probably four columns in each row, in the 
western only two. The porch before the eastern cella was only 2.71 m. 
deep, while that at the west was 4.23 m. deep. The foundations of the 
temple were laid upon the rock, which was cut to receive them, but foun- 
dations were laid only where a wall (or a row of columns) was to be built. 
Consequently, though the walls and even the foundations have mostly dis- 
appeared, measurements could be taken from the lines or grooves cut in 
the rock. At the West-front a slight but regular curvature was found in 
the foundation, which, being formed of the living rock, cannot have sunk 
under the weight of the building. The two central columns stand about 
2 cm. higher than the corner columns. It is not known to what deity or 
deities this temple was consecrated. In the remains of a Roman or Byzan- 
tine building, some 500 m. to the north of the temple, remnants of a second 
Doric temple were found. This must have been hardly if at all inferior in 
size to the temple of Zeus at Olympia. Its site is unknown. — E. Petersen, 
Athena-Statues from Epidauros (figure). No. 1 is shown by an inscription 
to represent Athena Hygieia. With its base the figure is 0.72 m. high. This 
statue, as well as the others, is of white marble. The goddess is fully draped, 
wears a helmet adorned with a sphinx and two winged horses, and carries 
a shield on her left arm. Her right hand is missing, but it seems to have 
held something, perhaps a lance. On the base is a fragment of some ob- 
ject, perhaps a torch, at any rate, apparently, not a serpent. The figure 
resembles that of the new-born Athena on the Puteal in Madrid, and may 
be an imitation of the Athena in the eastern pediment of the Parthe- 
non. The goddess is in rapid motion toward the right (of the spectator), 
and certainly does not resemble the traditional Hygieia. No. 2 has an 
inscription telling that Alexander dedicated Athena to Artemis at the 
command of the god (Asklepios ?). This figure is represented as in 
rapid motion toward the left (her own right). The figure is fully draped 
with a double chiton, and wears a Korinthian helmet. Something else 
seems to have been upon the base beside the goddess. Petersen sug- 
gests that it was the olive-tree, and thinks this figure may stand in the 
same relation to the western pediment of the Parthenon as No. 1 to the 
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eastern. The olive was certainly believed to possess healing qualities. 
The execution of this figure is better than that of No. 1, and on the whole 
it seems to be older, though both are late work. No. 3 has a metrical in- 
scription with date lx\ Upd~\u>? Abp. Nulpiuros. The statue is dedicated 
as a thank-offering for the recovery or the birth of a child. It is 0.49 m. 
high, without the base. The figure is fully draped, and stands quietly with 
the weight of the body resting on the right leg. The helmet is Attic. The 
aegis upon the breast of the goddess is a simple semi-circle without the 
gorgon's head. This figure corresponds much more nearly than the other 
two to our idea of Athena Hygieia. — Miscellanies. H. G. Lolling, The 
Heroon of Aigeus. From Paus. I. 22. 4 f. the conclusion is drawn that the 
heroon of Aigeus was at the foot of the bastion of the temple of Athena 
Nike, where the temple or sanctuary of Ge Kurotrophos and Demeter 
Chloe is generally supposed to have been. — H. Heydemann, Painted Vase 
from Boiotia. The painting of the vase published in the *E<p. 'Apy. (1883, 
pi. 7, p. 171 ff.) is said to go back to the same original as that of the vase 
from Melos, now in the Louvre, which represents the battle of the gods 
and giants. — O. Rossbach, On the Vase from Athienu. The archaic vase- 
painting published in the Jahrbuch des k. deutsehen Institute (1886, pi. 8) 
is explained as a representation of a man walking in a garden. The long 
object which has been explained as a staff or switch is here interpreted as 
the tail of the bird which is flying above the man. — E. Loewy, Inscrip- 
tions from MAghla. Two inscriptions from Mughla in Karia are given. 
Both mention t<5 xotvbv to Tappiaumv. Both are votive inscriptions. No. 
1 (like the inscription Mitth. Ath. 1886, p. 203) is offered for a Rhodian.— 
W. Doepfeld, Excavations. Reports of excavations at Eleusis, Oropos, 
Thorikos, Mykenai, Epidauros and Athens (see News Department). — 
Literature. haeold n. fowlee. 

REPERTORIUM FUR KUNSTWISSENSCHAFT. 1887. Yol.X. No.l.— 

R. v. Eitelberger, i. Posthumous essay on Animation in works of art. 
The importance of animation or lifelikeness in its varied forms of manifes- 
tation amongst different races, schools and individuals is traced in the his- 
tory of painting and sculpture. This quality is most evident in the works 
of Rembrandt. — Hugo Toman, An enumeration of the collection of pictures 
of Count von Wrschowetz in Prague from a Catalogue of the year 1723. This 
catalogue enumerates 373 pictures, chiefly with signatures, and is specially 
interesting as 21 of these pictures have found their way to the Dresden gal- 
lery. — Communications on Collections, Museums, State patronage of 
Art, Restorations and Discoveries. L. Scheibler, Old German pictures 
at the Suabian Exhibition at Augsburg in 1886. At this exhibition were 
gathered about 150 Suabiaa pictures dating earlier than the middle of the 
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xvi century. Notice is here taken of such signed pictures as are deemed 
genuine. — W. Bode, Exhibitions in Dusseldorf and Brussels, in the autumn 
of 1886, of old pictures from private collections. These pictures belong mainly 
to the Flemish and Dutch schools of the xvn century. Of exceptional in- 
terest in the Dusseldorf exhibition was a composition by Rembrandt, be- 
longing to Prince Solm in Anholt, representing Diana and Actseon, signed 
Rembrandt fc. 1635 ; also a guardroom by Terborch, in the possession 
of W. Dahl. The most noteworthy painting in the Brussels exhibition was 
a rich composition by Rubens, representing the Miracle of St. Benedict. — 
W. v. Seidlitz, The Berlin Jubilee-exhibition. This exhibition was marked 
by careful selection, and by the large number of foreign contributors. In 
this notice, mention is made of historical paintings by Poynter, Makart, A. 
Wolff, Gebhardt and Uhde, and of genre paintings by Alma Tadema, Men- 
zel, "Werner and others. — W. B., The Blenheim Gallery sale in London. — 
H. Thode, The sale of the collection of Eugen Felix at Koln. — H. Thode, 
The sale of the collection of pictures of Amand Kries and Hubert Duster at 
Koln. — The sale of the Heinrieh Moll picture collection at Koln. — REVIEWS. 
Under Art history and Archaeology, Carl Brun reviews J. Heierli, Der 
Pfahlbau Wollishofen; A. Springer reviews Henry Thode, Franz vonAssisi 
und die Anfange der Renaissance inltalien: under Architecture, A. Schricker 
reviews Richard ScHAD0W,I)araeZ,SjpecHm,and Rudolf Hevss, Analecta 
Speckliniana: under Sculpture, C. v. Fabriczy reviews A. de Champeaux, 
Dietionnaire des fondeurs, ciseleurs, etc., Carl Brun notices Burckhardt, 
Kirehliche Holzschnitzwerke, and A. Melani, Scoltura italiana antica e 
moderna : under Painting, W. v. S. reviews Julius Schnorr von Carols- 
feld, Briefe aus Italien : under the Graphic Arts, Max Lehrs reviews the 
first year's publications of the International Chalcographic Society ; 
and, under Industrial Art, c. v. Fabriczy, Jules Guiffrey, Histoire de 
la tapisserie depuis le moy en-Age, jusqu' a nos jours. — Notes. — Catalogue 
of Book Notices. — Bibliography. 

No. 2. — R. v. Eitelberger, ii. Posthumous essay on Truth to nature in 
works of art. Works of art, being expressed in bodily forms, draw their 
inspiration from nature. The history of Greek Sculpture and Italian 
Painting, as well as the testimony of great artists, bears witness to the im- 
portance of truth to nature. — Wilhelm Schmidt, Contribidion to the his- 
tory of the earliest copperplate engraving. A more thorough consideration 
of playing-cards and prints brings out the importance of Koln and Nurn- 
berg in the early history of copperplate engraving. — Doris Schnittger, 
Jurgen Ovens of Schleswig-Holstein, a pupil of Bembrandt. A careful bio- 
graphical study. — Karl Woermann, The Pictures from the Wrschowetz 
collection in the Dresden Gallery. The insufficiency of the 1723 catalogue 
for the purpose of identifying as many of the Wrschowetz pictures in the 
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Dresden Gallery as was attempted by Dr. Toman (Repert. x. pp. 14-24) 
is made evident : only 11 pictures may be clearly identified. — Communica- 
tions on Collections, Museums, etc W. v. Seidlitz, The Berlin Jubilee- 
exhibition (end). Notices of portrait and landscape paintings, engraving, 
sculpture, minor arts and architecture. — REVI EWS. Under Archaeology and 
Art History, F. X. Kraus gives an important summary of Christian Archae- 
ology for 1886. Special mention is made of De Rossi, Musaici (parts 13 
and 14), of Le Blant, Les Sareophages chretiens de la Oaule, Baldwin 
Brown, From Schola to Cathedral, and Hasenclever, Der altchristliche 
Graberschmuck. A. Springer reviews the Jahrbueh der Kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen des Allerhochsten Kaiserhauses, Fabriczy the Gazette Archi- 
ologique, and Kraus the Kunstdenkmdler im Grossherzogthum Hessen. 
Under Architecture, Sohultz reviews Cornelius Guelitt, Geschiehte 
des Barochstiles, des Rococo und des Classicismus. Under Painting, Carl 
Brun reviews Melani, Pittura italiana, and Michel, Francois Boucher. 
J> E. W. describes three new engravings, and A. Schricker reviews Habert- 
Dys, Fantaisies deeoratives (pts. 1-7). — Notes. — Catalogue of Book 
Notices. — Bibliography. allan mabquand. 

REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1886. Sept.-Oct.— G. Gozzadini, The 

archccologieal excavations and the sepulchral stelae of Bologna (4 plates). 
This paper begins with a summary of excavations in the province of Bo- 
logna, commencing with that at Villanova in 1853 which brought to light 
a necropolis of the first iron age whose name (Villanova) has been selected 
to typify this period and style. The author, followed in this by Helbig 
and Pigorini, considers this and other early necropoli to be Etruscan. 
After enumerating the numerous archaic and Etruscan bronzes and the 
pottery of the Villanova and Etruscan types, beginning with the rudest 
style and ending in an Attic elegance, the writer calls attention to a spe- 
cialty of the necropolis of Felsina, the sepulchral stelae, which have no 
parallel, either in the other parts of Etruria, or in Greece, or elsewhere. 
More than a hundred are already placed in the Museo Civico. These are 
usually of sandstone and ornamented on one or both sides with basreliefs 
arranged in horizontal bands and surrounded by a framework decorated 
with spirals. The favorite subjects are a warrior armed with sword and 
shield, and the departure of the soul for the lower world, represented either 
by the scene of separation or by a warrior in a chariot with winged horses. 
Nine only have inscriptions: one of these, the recently acquired monument 
of Vetius Claudius, is more particularly described. Its inscription reads : 
mi vetus \Jc\atles suthi. — M. Deloche, Seals and Rings of the Merovingian 
Period (cont). xxvu. A so-called seal of King Sigebert II (638-56). 
From the initials S. R. this ring has been attributed by De Longpener 
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to S(igibertus) R(ex) : from contemporary usage the initials should be read 
$(ignuwi) R(* * * *), the ring belonging to some man whose name began 
■with R. xxviii. Ring with the bezil made from a gold coin of Chlotar II 
(584-613). It is stamped CHLOTARIVS REX, more probably the second 
than the first king of that name. xxix. Seal-ring of Queen Bertilda (628- 
38). The inscription is read + BERTILDIS R E G I N A.— Clermont- 
Ganneau, Antiquities and inedited inscriptions from Palmyra (fac-similes of 
inscriptions Nos. 2-15 and 1 fig.). Several inedited inscriptions are given, 
and a small glass object described which presents in relief the figure of a 
man and an inscription containing the name frO*3, Ba'ida, already known in 
Palmyrene epigraphy. — Robert Mow at, Note on an engraved stone serv- 
ing as a seal. — R. de la Blanchere, History of Roman Epigraphy, from 
the notes of Leon Renier (cont.). This second article contains brief notices 
of the Roman epigraphists of the xvi, xvn and xvin centuries, with more 
special mention of Gruter and Fabretti. — G. Bapst, The Reliquary of 
Sainte Genevieve (3 plates). This famous monument, destroyed under the 
Commune, has been wrongly attributed to S. FJoi, who merely decorated 
the ciborium: it was made by the goldsmith Bonnard in 1242. From 
xvn-century documents, which give its size and the subjects represented, 
it may now be reconstructed. — H. Gaidoz, A human sacrifice at Carthage. 
The human sacrifice on launching a ship (Valer. Max. ix, c. n) explained 
as a religious ceremony. — Dieulafoy, Excavations at Susa, season of 
1885-86. The Director's report, after describing the difficulties of deal- 
ing with the native population and of transporting the heavy bull-headed 
capital, begins a summary of his discoveries with an account of the enam- 
elled brick frieze of the archers. These are taken to represent the dark- 
skinned Susian contingent of the royal guards, the Immortals of Herodo- 
tos. The excavations at the palace of Darius also furnished quantities of 
inscribed bricks ornamented with basreliefs of Chaldsean and Assyrian mo- 
tives. The excavations of the Apadana of Artaxerxes revealed architect- 
ural ornament of Ionian character, and have led to a more complete know- 
ledge of the structure than was gained by Loftus. — Paul du Chatellier, 
Tumulus of Kerlan-en- Goulien (Finistere). The Roman cinerary urn with 
its contents show it to have been the tomb of a lady, probably a native 
who availed herself of the advantages of Roman civilization without de- 
parting from the burial customs of her ancestors. — J. Menant, The Wolfe 
Expedition to Mesopotamia. 

Nov.-Dec. — Hippolyte Bazin, The Artemis of Marseilles at the Museum 
of Avignon (1 plate). A Roman copy of the archaic type of Artemis 
Diktynna, patroness of the Phokaian colony, in high relief on a marble 
stele. — Dieulafoy, Excavations at Susa, season of 1885-86 (cont.). The 
ancient Persian temple, the character of which has hitherto been unknown, 
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may now be reconstructed. It contained Grseco-Asiatic features, a sur- 
rounding court, external altar, portico and similarly related cella, combined 
with the Assyrian characteristics of a high base and ramp of approach. 
Further light has been thrown also upon the fortifications of Susa, which 
appear to unite Graeco-Phcenician forms with Babylonian dimensions. — 
R. de la Blanchere, History of Roman Epigraphy, from the notes of 
Leon Renier (conk). An account of the work of Count Borghesi (1781- 
1860), founder of the modern science of Epigraphy. The publication of 
the Corpus inscriptionum latinarum. — Auguste Baillet, Hittite seals of 
the collection of M. G. Schlumberger. Decipherment of a few inscriptions. 
— Germain Bapst, The Tomb of Saint Denis. Described from Saint 
Ouen's Vita Saneti Eligii in D'Achery's Spicilegium, torn, ir, p. 88, livre 
I, ch. xxxir. The baldachino covering the tomb was decorated in gold 
and precious stones by Saint Eloi. The new tomb erected in the xu cen- 
tury by Suger contained nothing of Saint Eloi's work. — M. Deloche, 
Seals and Rings of the Merovingian period (cont.). xxx. A seal with two 
faces, found at Vitry (Pas-de-Calais). The inscriptions taken together read 

VOTA SCTO MAG+NO, or MAO+NO, 
implying that the owner was a devotee of Saint Magnus. — Eugene Muntz, 
Ancient Monuments of Rome at the time of the Renaissance. New Researches 
(cont.). Documents are here presented concerning the works undertaken 
by the Popes of the xv and early xvi century upon the walls and gates of 
Rome. — Lours Duvau, The Irish Epic, story of the pig of Mac D&tho. 
Translation of a fragment from the cycle of Conchobar and Cuchulainn, 
earliest of Irish epics ; published in 1880 for the first time without trans- 
lation by Windisch, Irische Texte, vol. i, p. 96-106. 

1887, J an. -Feb. — Dieulafoy, Excavations at Susa, Season of 1885-86 
(cont.) (2 plates). A summary of the results of both campaigns shows the 
acquisition of the following objects : — fragments of the lion-frieze in enam- 
elled faience, 4 m. high by 9 m. long ; of the frieze of the royal guards 
4.60 m. by 10 m. ; other fragments of friezes, enamelled and plain ; a bi- 
cephalous capital ; fine collection of 302 seals and cylinders from early to 
late period ; large number of Susian and Akhsenienid inscriptions ; bronze 
coins of Susiana ; statuettes in bronze, terracotta, marble and ivory ; bronze 
door-coverings ; many glass lachrymary vases ; more than 500 objects of 
minor importance, lamps, urns, toilet utensils, etc. ; Susian skeletons ; be- 
sides plaster casts, photographic negatives (more than 1000) and a plan in 
relief of the tumulus and the excavations. Materials have been gathered 
for new studies upon the external ornamentation of Akhsemenid and Susian 
palaces ; the origin and development of faience in antiquity ; the Apadana 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon ; ancient Oriental fortification ; Susian engraved 
stones and coins ; Akhsemenid religious architecture ; the early black races 
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of Asia ; and the myth of Memnon. — Berthelot, Some metals and min- 
erals from ancient Chaldcea. The analysis of four tablets from Khorsabad 
shows one to have been of pure gold ; another of pure silver ; a third of 
bronze, containing tin 10.04, copper 85.25, oxygen, etc., 4.71 ; while the 
fourth was a crystallized carbonate of pure magnesia. The fragment of 
a vase from Telloh proved to be pure antimony, with only slight trace of 
iron ; and a statuette of pure copper. The absence of tin in this statuette 
is noteworthy and is apparently an indication of great antiquity. — Aug. 
Leuge, The country-house of Armande Btjard at Meudon. — Paul Tan- 
nery, The names of the Attic months amongst the Byzantines. It is here 
shown that for the purpose of translating the names of the Roman into 
Attic months in monuments of the xvi century the concordance given by 
Theodore Gaza is to be preferred. — Ary Renan, Letter to M. Perrot. — R. 
Cagnat, The Phoenician necropolis of Vaga (2 figs., 2 plates). At Beja 
in Tunisia, the site of the ancient Vaga, has been found a necropolis of 
more than 150 graves. They are of a peculiar rounded form, are arranged 
in groups and oriented. Beside human remains, they contained lamps, 
vases, and coins, but no jewelry. — M. Deloche, Seals and Rings of the 
Merovingian period (cont.). xxxi. Ring of Leodenus. A gold ring found 
in the bed of the Oise bears the inscription, -f-LEODENVto VIVA DO, 
Leodenus vivat Deo (for in Deo). Probably a gift to Leodenus in early 
part of the vn century, xxxn. Ring of Micael. Gold ring, bearing the 
inscription, on one side of the bezil, MICAEL MECVM, on the other, 
VIVAS IN DEO. Probably the gift of a wife to her husband, or of a girl 
to her fiance 1 ; the first instance known of the formula vivas mecum in Deo. 
xxxiii. Seal-ring, found near Amiens, bears a monogram, deciphered to 
be 33PANVS (ESPANVS). A martyr-saint named Espanus lived in 
Touraine in the iv or v century. — Eugene Muntz, The ancient Monu- 
ments of Rome at the time of the Renaissance. New Researches (cont.). 
Documents of the xv and xvi centuries referring to work done upon the 
walls, gates and bridges of Rome. — S. Reinach, Chronique of the East. A 
summary of archaeological news from Greece and Asia Minor during the 
year 1886. Special attention is given to the acquisitions of the Museum 
at Athens; the results of the excavations at Epidauros; the controversy 
concerning the palace at Tiryns ; recent discoveries in Kypros ; Prof. Ram- 
say's tour in Asia Minor ; and to the Myrina terracottas in the museums 
of Germany. allan marquand. 



